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Editorial 


“Brainwashing” and the Teaching Process 


Dr. Winokur’s intriguing article on the resemblance of 
brainwashing to the relationship of case supervisor to stu- 
dent poses a wider challenge to the teaching profession that 
perhaps even he contemplates. Boiled down, it asks the 
question: When does education end and brainwashing begin? 


Even in the physical sciences, history is littered with ex- 
amples of the struggles innovators were forced to engage in 
with their teachers and their peers, in order to gain permis- 
sion to look at a problem in ways different from the ap- 
proved and academically respectable. Even the great mathema- 
ticians, whose wings are perhaps less easily clipped than 
most, faced conflict and lack of understanding, and the 
stubborn efforts of their instructors to make them over in 
their own image. Here, where the creative faculty is perhaps 
most free, and where youthful talent is most eagerly sought, 
the grinding down to the small meal of mediocrity almost 
submerged the talents of Weierstrass and Gaulois and, no 
doubt, ruined many scores of less stubborn souls. 


How much more vulnerable are students in the sciences 
dealing with man—no matter how we may dignify that term 
by our hopes and aspirations, or our capacity for self-decep- 
tion. Lacking the crutch provided by an actual case (as there 
was in Dr. Winokur’s example), and lacking the presence 
of human beings to muddy up the academic waters or to force 
their unpleasant and angular behavior on either student or 
instructor, the plodding and the eager alike are at the mercy 
of the literature, before which they must prostrate them- 
selves if they are to gain the prize of high marks and the 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. Even worse, whatever signs 
of originality may have persisted (because, by some magic 
of the personality, they could remain in a dormant stage, un- 
touched), the students, through confessions of agreement 
and the parroting of their academic captors’ words, are still 
vulnerable if, once a career seems possible, they seek to 
burgeon. “One of my best students” is hired, who will be 
sure to become a replica of the “Great Man” himself. At 
meetings and in one’s published works, academic advance- 
ment depends upon the infinite replication of the stale drip- 
pings of conventionality. 


The graduate student’s environment may not create quite 
so many severe and immediate stresses as occur in the case 
supervisor example, yet the pressures are perhaps the more 
powerful because they are smothering and almost imper- 
ceptible. Where prisoners of war are concerned, and even 
in latent form in the social work situation, the direct contact 
between brainwasher and victim creates periods where the 
hostility is felt and active. The American soldier in a Chinese 
prison camp, moreover, faces the representatives of an alien 
culture. The threats encountered are obvious and certainly 
more terrible, but there is a clear demarcation between “we” 
and “they” that can provide strength to the victims and, 
even to the most naive, the issues are immediately apparent. 


The student, on the other hand, is in a world where there 
is little or no universe of discourse between the simple 
empiricism he brings to the questions and the conceptual 
milieu in which he finds himself. He is ignorant, and this is 
clearly evidenced in his inability to see the relevance of the 
abstractions with which he is deluged. Since he does not 
wish to be thought either stupid or ill-informed, he quickly 
learns how to play the game, reinforced by the common prac- 
tice of his fellows. That is, after all, the reason for his being 
at the University ; whatever his private opinions, these are the 
sayings of the wise men at whose feet he has come to sit. 


Can knowledge of human relations be taught by any 
other means than that of academic sanctions? What chance 
have we of raising our inquiries beyond the level of the 
Schoolmen of the Middle Ages if the casework supervisor 
brainwashes the student social worker, the training analyst 
the young psychiatrist who has been told that he must go 
through psychoanalysis, and if, even in the “laboratory” 
that dignifies every social science department concerned with 
human relations, feedback from the raw material of human 
beings is subordinated to the projective powers of the 
instructor ? 


To answer these questions requires our undivided efforts. 
Are we able to face up to the implications of our present 
mode of teaching? Can we recognize that we need to start 
with naive observation, and try to assist in refining the stu- 
dent’s ability to see and describe and, from this description, 
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begin to develop uniformities? Can we recall how Agassiz 
used to start his students out with a square foot of ground 
in the back yard and insist that they describe it over and 
over again and then, after they felt they had exhausted the 
yield, send them back to look again? Can we, in short, use 
books and lectures, and the concepts with which they are 
filled, as sources to which the student may turn for material 
that might prove useful in describing the order of events he 
has encountered and recorded. The old Yankee mechanic 
rummages around in a heap of scrapped parts until he finds 
the exact part that can be made to fit; are we willing to 
let our students rummage to find what they think they need 
to fit their facts? Or are we going to persist in telling them 
and telling them and telling them that everything good 
academicians know is to be found in the sacred scriptures of 
our trade? 


“Brainwashing” and Reliability 


Like Mark Twain’s famous commentator, The Person 
Sitting in Outer Darkness, we sometimes contemplate with 
awe and amazement the processes by which our fellow- 
workers demonstrate the reliability of their findings. Un- 
doubtedly, this attitude arises solely because of our habitual 
residence in this gloomy area, but Dr. Winokur’s article, 
which stimulated the remarks in the foregoing columns, ap- 
pears to have been written almost as if he, also, had been 
thinking about this problem. 


The literature is filled with references to the reliability, 
in the technical sense, of observers or interpreters, which is 
“proved” by the statement that they looked at the same situa- 
tion or materials and made the same judgments. Thus, pro- 
ponents of projective tests, or content analysis, or other ways 
of categorizing what people say or how they are supposed to 
be feeling, appeal to the authority of fellow-interpreters as 
evidence that a particular method is reliable. If six such indi- 
viduals, who have gone through the proper indoctrination by 
an authority, look at the same material and agree, then we 
are told they have clearly demonstrated that the method is 
reliable and obviously equivalent to any of the operations 
used in the exact sciences. 


The ardor with which this position is maintained is often 
disconcerting, particularly when we are informed that the 
agreement obtained is precisely comparable to what the ob- 
server would get if he were measuring the area of a piece of 
land. The fact that no operations, in Bridgman’s sense, are 
being followed, and that no objective criteria are being em- 
ployed by which discriminations are made in a regular and 
orderly manner, leads one to believe that the famous and 
celebrated agreement between “observers” is a matter of 
brainwashing. 
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“Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of 
a camel? 


By the mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 
Methinks it is like a weasel. 

It is backed like a weasel. 

Or like a whale? 


Very like a whale.” 


So an earlier expositer secured reliability. At times, it is 
difficult to see what differences or improvements have been 
made since Shakespeare’s time, except for the awe-inspiring 
invention of statistics by which one can conclusively prove 
that a whole raft of Polonius’s can spot the whales with a 
Pearson r of .78. 


Anthropologists are aware that the cultural situations in 
which an individual lives can bring about a common view 
towards the world and towards natural phenomena. So medi- 
cine men gather around a patient and determine by appro- 
priate rites what infraction of tabu has caused the illness, 
and what spirit or god has been angered. We are not sure 
that anyone has ever done a study of the reliability of witch 
doctors’ diagnoses, but it would hardly surprise us if, in 
many societies, the coefficients of correlation proved to be 
extraordinarily high. Yet one would be hard put to defend 
the position that the method was operational, or, for that 
matter, that it had any relationship to the actual disease 
which might well be susceptible to modern means of diag- 
nosis. For our purposes, this last consideration is, of course, 
irrelevant, since the question at issue is simply: Is the method 
reliable? 


In the academic sense, brainwashing is a substitute for 
the cultural environment of a primitive society. As Dr. 
Winokur points out, it can provide the means by which the 
individual comes to view the world as his interrogator or his 
instructor wishes. The fact of agreement should come as no 
surprise; the assumption that this justifies the reliability of 
a method is obviously far removed from any scientific ap- 
proach. 


The confusion lies in the fact that however the observer 
may interpret the signs and portents of the environment or the 
people he is watching or listening to, and however much he 
may agree with others, before one can test a method for re- 
liability it has to satisfy certain criteria. These have been 
described as operational, but because this word has become 
perverted to mean “anything anybody does,” such as showing 
a subject an ink-blot, having him fill out a questionnaire, and 
so on, perhaps we had better say that the criteria must specify 
objectively the sequence of steps that have to be performed 
so that they can be reproduced independently by another 
observer; in the strictest sense, they must be such that the 
results of applying the operation yield interchangeable units, 
each of which is exactly equal to every other. 
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On the Effective Use of 


Anthropology in Public Health Programs 


& 


Richard N. Adams 


I. Introduction 


In July of 1951 George Foster published a mimeographed 
report based on the work carried on by the four anthropolo- 
gists of the Institute of Social Anthropology of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. (The report, entitled ““A Cross-Cultural 
Anthropological Analysis of a Technical Aid Program,” was 
translated into Spanish and issued by the National Indian 
Institute of Mexico in 1952, and an article-length summary 
of it appeared in the same year in the Boletin de la Oficina 
Sanitaria Panamericana, a journal which is distributed 
through all the countries of the Western hemisphere.) The 
report consisted of an analysis of the work of the Servicios 
of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs in certain phases 
of their work in Mexico, Colombia, Peru, and Brazil. The 
study, as its title indicates, was an attempt to analyze in 
anthropological terms the efforts of public health personnel 
to introduce through their regular programs measures of 
hygiene and sanitation to the populations of selected regions 
of Latin America. 

Foster’s report was by no means the first in which opinions 
were expressed by an anthropologist about public health pro- 
grams and methods, but it was one of the first to try to present 
a systematic analysis of some of these programs in anthro- 
pological terms and to make recommendations for changes in 
public health practices on the basis of such an analysis. As 
such it marked a milestone in the development of the use of 
anthropology in public health and had a considerable impact 
on many public health workers in both Latin America and 
the United States. It provided many public health workers 
with an excellent example of one way cultural and social 
anthropology, as the study of human customary behavior, 





*The present article is published with the permission of the 
Pan-American Sanitary Bureau. The writer wishes to express his 
gratitude to the following people who read and criticized an earlier 
draft of this paper: Dr. George Foster, Dr. Guillermo Samamé, 
Dr. J. L. Garcia Gutiérrez, Dr. Nevin S. Scrimshaw, Dr. Stanford 
Farnsworth, Dr. Norman Craig. The writer assumes all responsi- 
bility for the opinions expressed herein; they do not necessarily 
represent those of either the readers or the Bureau. 


could facilitate the work of public health. Since public health 
was basically concerned with the changing of human habits, 
workers in public health could benefit from the aid provided 
by people whose special study is the field of human habits 
and habit change. There is little doubt, however, that for 
many people Foster’s report remained merely a preliminary 
sample. Most public health personnel had little or no contact 
with cultural anthropologists, nor had they had the oppor- 
tunity to see in practice the ways in which anthropology 
might help them. Furthermore, the use of an anthropologist 
in a public health program was such a new idea that few 
administrators felt sure enough of the utility of the discipline 
or knew enough about it to promote its use in specific public 
health projects. 

In the three years that have elapsed since the appearance 
of Foster’s publication, workers in public health and anthro- 
pology have had an increased opportunity to discover the 
most fruitful ways in which anthropology can contribute to 
public health. In the course of these years, it has been possible 
to re-evaluate the principles and ideas proposed by Foster, to 
clarify them and to add to them. The purpose of the present 
article is to present an outline of the ways anthropology can 
contribute to public health in the light of the experience of 
recent years, to look at the collaboration between the two 
fields in the light of Foster’s report, and to try to point out 
what we may have learned since its publication. The general 
limits of the discussion will be: How can anthropology be 
most effectively used as a tool to improve action work in 
projects of public health? The point of view is that of a 
person who has been working in Central America and who 
has not had access to much of the documentation of work that 
has been carried on in other parts of the world. As a result, 
it expresses a bias, both in point of geography and in point of 
time. Although there is a growing body of literature, much 
of it in manuscript or mimeographed form, there has been 
relatively little concern with the way the contributions of 
anthropology have been made to public health progress, and 
with what we have learned about collaboration between an 
anthropologist and members of a public health program. 
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Foster’s principal recommendations may be summarized 
under three main categories: 


(1) Administrators of public health programs should have 
a certain knowledge of the culture in which they are working. 
Foster mentioned nine phases of society and culture which 
should be included in the administrator’s knowledge (and 
emphasized that this was by no means a final list). Of these, 
he put special emphasis on the knowledge of folk beliefs about 
illness and curing. The other items were economic resources 
of the population, social organization of the family, education 
and literacy, political administration, religion, value systems, 
prestige complex, and motor patterns. 


(2) Specialists in the social sciences should be assigned to 
public health field parties, “to gather specialized information 
(ideally to be pyramided on top of a broad plateau of basic 
data) to facilitate specific projects.” Also, such a specialist 
could carry on continuing field experiments, varying tech- 
niques under different conditions in order to determine more 
clearly their relative value. 


(3) Basic studies in both the culture of a specific area and 
in the theory of anthropology are essential to the effective 
work of the anthropologist. Foster notes that “. . . it seems 
obvious that plans should be made to continue the accumula- 
tion of generalized basic cultural data not only in Latin 
America but also in all places where such programs are fore- 
seen. Administratively such work should not be coupled di- 
rectly with specific action programs, simply because insofar 
as the research is directed toward too specific problems, the 
results will be correspondingly of less utility for other types 
of programs.” 


Using these three points as a basis of discussion we can 
now explore some of the problems and issues in the utiliza- 
tion of anthropology in public health. 


Il. Introducing Anthropology to the 
Public Health Administrator 


Depending upon his knowledge of and attitude towards 
anthropology, the public health administrator makes the de- 
cision as to whether anthropology is or is not to be used in the 
area under his jurisdiction. In general, it may be said that 
very few public health administrators have more than a 
limited knowledge concerning the field; their attitudes to- 
wards anthropology vary from over-enthusiastic evaluation 
of the discipline with a corresponding inability to define the 
limits of its utility, through a neutral lack of interest, to 
hostility. Rarely has the public health administrator been 
able to make a critical evaluation or define the limits of utility 
on the basis of personal experience. 


Over-enthusiasm towards anthropology usually takes the 
form of assuming that it can do the “impossible,” or that it 


can introduce changes requiring years in a matter of weeks. 
Hostility usually takes the form of the medical or public 
health person claiming that he already knows more than the 
anthropologist could know about a given culture. In Latin 
America, occasionally a medical or professional man is found 


who will claim that because he is a Latin, he knows more of 
Latin American culture than any foreign anthropologist will 
ever be able to understand. The peculiarity of such an argu- 
ment becomes apparent if someone were to claim that an 
individual who is sick knows more about how to take care 
of his ailment than does the doctor because the latter, after 
all, does not have the sickness. For the most part, however, 
public health officials are so unfamiliar with the possibilities 
of anthropology that they are neither enthusiastic nor hostile, 
but merely curious. 


The problem of the introduction of anthropology to public 
health administrators is not a propaganda problem, nor is it 
one in opening channels of communication so that anthro- 
pological ideas can be made available to the public health 
worker. Anthropology is not trying to “sell itself”? to public 
health; nor will an understanding of it become effective 
simply by making anthropological reports available to ad- 
ministrators. In the four years during which the writer has 
been associated with public health work, he has seen articles 
and papers on anthropology circulate among public health 
personnel. While reading them he has also, in his imagina- 
tion, placed himself in the position of the public health ad- 
ministrator who has a mountain of correspondence and docu- 
ments pouring over his desk daily, and he has asked himself 
the following question: how much effect can an article on 
anthropology have on an administrator when it is sandwiched 
between the preparation of next year’s budget and the prob- 
lem that one of the office automobiles has just been in a wreck 
and through some oversight was not insured? Furthermore, 
when free time is available, it will probably be devoted to 
reading in some special field of interest or a novel for relaxa- 
tion. Nevertheless, more and more administrators are finding 
time to read such articles and reports because they have en- 
countered problems in their projects and have been led to be- 
lieve that anthropology may offer solutions to some of them. 


The fundamental problem in presenting anthropology to 
the administrator is that, somewhere along the line he has 
to be motivated to have some interest in the subject, enough 
at least to learn something of its capacities; once motivated, 
there must be available some means by which he can learn 
something of the field. Without doubt, the best place to 
stimulate the motivation to learn is during the regular period 
of training, during the regular courses for a Master’s or 
Doctor’s degree in Public Health. Some schools of public 
health have undertaken to provide just this necessary stimulus. 
The Russell Sage Foundation has set up some university staff 
positions at Harvard and Denver for this purpose, Cornell 
University offers courses for public health personnel, and the 
national school of public health of Mexico has an anthro- 
pologist teaching part-time. While it would be desirable to 
devote space to the problem of providing such training in 
schools of public health, the writer’s own activities have not 
been in this line and it could be better discussed by persons 
who have more experience in such teaching. However, a very 
large problem still remains. Most contemporary public health 
administrators did not receive training in anthropology dur- 
ing their public health courses; some did not take courses in 
either public health or anthropology. So for the present, and 
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for many years to come, the social sciences must be brought 
to persons who are working in the full-time administration 
of public health work. 


Motivation to use social sciences in public health may 
initially be established in one or both of two ways: (1) to 
talk with administrators until they manifest enough interest 
to try it, and (2) to demonstrate in field situations that 
anthropology can, in fact, solve problems which are difficult 
or impossible of solution without it. The contacts most ad- 
ministrators have do not include many anthropologists, and 
even if they were to become interested through conversation, 
they would still eventually want a demonstration. It boils 
down to the fact that for an administrator to be familiarized, 
he must see anthropology in action, and to see anthropology 
in action, we must have some convinced administrators. This 
suggests that it will be a long time before we can expect to 
familiarize many administrators with either anthropology or 
the means to become familiar with the culture in which they 
are working. Obviously, it is of considerable importance to 
encourage the use of anthropology wherever it will be useful 
so that its utility may be better seen. 


III. Social Science Specialists in Field Projects 


Foster’s recommendation that social science specialists be 
used in field programs of public health was already in prac- 
tice at the time his paper appeared. Work in the intervening 
years, however, has led to a greater clarification of the role 
that can be played effectively by anthropologists in the public 
health field. Here we want to discuss the general type of 
work anthropology can do and certain specific activities: 
research, consultation, and teaching. 


(1) AREAS OF PUBLIC HEALTH IN WHICH 
ANTHROPOLOGY MAy HELP 


One of the problems faced by some anthropologists work- 
ing in public health is that public health personnel usually 
have so slight a conception of what anthropology is that they 
have no idea of the ways it may best help. In order that they 
may see some reasonable administrative order in what is being 
done, there has at times been a tendency to assign an anthro- 
pologist within the established bureaucratic framework of 
the public health organization, thus greatly limiting the range 
of effectiveness of the social science work. 


The fact that a given subject matter falls within a certain 
field of public health in itself neither affirms nor denies that 
anthropology may be of use to it. As a generality, it may be 
said that the possible utility of anthropology can only be 
judged in terms of the specific problems that arise (or may 
be foreseen to arise) when a particular phase of public health 
work starts in a specific cultural, social, and environmental 
setting. For example, depending upon the nature of the 
specific problems involved, setting up a malaria control pro- 
gram, a new water system, a nursing school, or a rural clinic 
may or may not be benefited by the use of anthropology. In 
places where malaria is understood to result from the presence 


of mosquitoes of a certain type, fairly standard methods may 
suffice for the development of programs; however, where it is 
thought to be due to chills after one has been perspiring, it 
may be necessary to use more complicated techniques. Under 
very difficult conditions, it will help to have an anthropolo- 
gist available who can interpret the how and why of local 
beliefs and help estabish a meaningful rationale. Many com- 
munities around the world will be only too glad to have 
their water supply improved; however, when a community 
has peculiar beliefs about the sources of water, it may help 
to have an anthropologist. On the surface, the establishment 
of a nursing school does not seem to be the kind of problem 
where an anthropologist could help. When the country in 
which it is being established places the nurse in a low social 
category, however, there may be a real problem of nurse 
recruitment. Whether or not the establishment of a rural 
clinic can benefit from the services of an anthropologist again 
depends upon the nature of the culture and environment in 
which one tries to establish the clinic; it may also depend 
upon the nature of the project organization establishing 
the clinic. 


As stated previously, the need or lack of need for social 
sciences cannot be finally predicted on the basis of the nature 
of the project alone. There are, however, some indicators 
which frequently can aid in making an early decision!: 


a) The greater the cultural difference existing between the 
project personnel and the members of the subject population, 
the greater will be the utility of anthropology; b) the greater 
the social class or caste distinction between personnel and 
population the more use social science may be; c) those proj- 
ects concerned with changing human habits learned early in 
life and/or reinforced often, will find an anthropologist or 
social psychologist useful. These are not the only situations 
in which the work of social scientists have been useful, but 
where they do exist it is a fairly clear indication that such a 
person may be a valuable addition to the project. Medical, 
nursing, and sanitary personnel themselves, through their 
training and interpersonnel professional contact, tend to estab- 
lish common ideas that may not be shared by other people in 
the same social and cultural group. To this degree, they differ 
in culture from those with whom they will have to be work- 
ing. Lest it be assumed to the contrary, it should be empha- 
sized that the mere presence of formal education in the popu- 
lation is not in itself a satisfactory indication that the culture 
of that population is similar to that of the project personnel. 


On the basis of the above points, there are certain types of 
populations in which projects may benefit from the use of 
social science: a) Generally, any segment of a total popula- 
tion with a predominantly low economic and social standing, 


1. George Foster, upon reading this paragraph, commented that 
it was probably too early to define the range of possible utility of 
social sciences in public health. The present writer feels that it is 
important to consider this problem, however, as one means of 
clarifying our thinking. This paragraph, like the entire paper, 
should not be considered as fact, but intended to promote further 
definition and clarification. 
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since such a population usually varies distinctly in culture 
from that held by medical authorities of that country; b) in- 
digenous populations or those of foreign cultural origin, 
whether they form a population majority or minority in the 
total society, may differ in customs from the dominant local 
population which produces the medical workers; c) projects 
to improve nutrition and change basic sanitary and health 
habits deal with habits which are deeply set in the members of 
a population and closely related with many activities in daily 
life that are not easy to change. In general terms, anthro- 
pology may be of specific help in programs of nutrition, health 
education, maternal and child care, certain phases of environ- 
mental sanitation, and in the establishment of any integral 
program of public health. In more general terms, it can be 
of help in orienting the basic philosophies of such programs 
as well as in specific research. 


(2) THE ROLE OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


Anthropology has traditionally been a discipline of research. 
Only in recent years has it gone actively into applied fields 
and, as a result, its role in these ventures is still in a process 
of development and definition. Because of their personalities, 
some anthropologists are also effective in action work, and 
one school in the United States is promoting a field it calls 
action anthropology, a combination of action and research 
work. In the writer’s opinion, however, the anthropologist’s 
real contribution lies in his capacity as a research investigator 
and consultant. Few anthropologists have training in general 
educational techniques, group skills, adult leadership, or social 
work, which would make their work in action roles particu- 
larly effective; consequently, they must act as amateurs in 
this realm. In the writer’s own work, his field team included 
certain action personnel who put into practice the results of 
the research as soon as they became available. 


There are certainly times when the anthropologist can be 
of greater long range value to a project by staying out of 
the action work personally and remaining in a research ca- 
pacity. This, of course, would vary with the nature of the 
program, the subject society, and the anthropologist. 


If research may be assumed to be an important contribution 
that an anthropologist can make to public health, it is worth 
while to define more clearly the nature of the research and 
explore its possibilities in terms of action programs. First, let 
us define three general types of research anthropology can 
carry out: problem research, exploratory research, and experi- 
mental action research. 


(a) Problem Research. By problem research we mean re- 
search on a specific problem occurring in the course of a public 
health program. For example, if it develops that a project is 
being slowed up through lack of community cooperation, 
then the anthropologist can attack this problem and try to 
determine the causes behind this lack of cooperation and, 
thereby, provide a solution for obtaining better cooperation. 
If a project is designed to provide better training for empirical 
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midwives in a region where scientific obstetric practices have 
never been observed, then an anthropologist can go about 
studying the situation of the local midwives and try to define 
the problems the project may expect in dealing with them; 
in defining these problems, the project can be planned to 
avoid them. Some of the most useful work to date done by 
anthropologists in the field of public health has been in or 
tangental to this realm of problem research. In general, we 
may define the problem research role of the anthropologist 
as one wherein he tries to resolve some specific problem 
standing in the way of the success of the project. 


(b) Exploratory Research. By exploratory research we mean 
here investigations carried out in a generally unknown geo- 
graphical region or unknown population group to define in 
greater or lesser detail the cultural, social, and economic 
status of a given population so that a public health program 
may be planned for that region on the basis of its needs and 
possibilities. The specific things that might be studied in such 
exploratory research depend upon the size and complexity of 
the society, the time available for research (including that of 
learning a language if necessary), and the specific aspects of 
life that might be affected by the proposed project. Since the 
object of such a study is to determine which specific areas of 
the culture might offer problems or warrant consideration in 
the planning of a future project, the anthropologist must often 
go into his research somewhat blind as to what he is looking 
for. He can only try, on the basis of his training and experi- 
ence, to comb the possibilities. This means a general research 
through economies, community structure, family organization, 
other phases of the social organization, and value systems, 
to try to get a general idea of how the people of the society 
react to one another and to strangers, and how they might 
react to the various factors a public health program might 
bring into their community. 


Exploratory research is an attempt to avoid future prob- 
lems, to help provide sufficiently intelligent planning so that 
a minimum of problem research will be necessary. It cannot 
be planned out in great detail ahead of time for the simple 
reason that the anthropologist, unless he is familiar with 
similar societies, cannot know precisely what he is looking 
for apart from the fact that he is trying to identify phases 
of the culture that might later be relevant in some phases 
of the project work. 


(c) Experimental Action Research. By experimental action 
research we mean research designed to discover the importance 
or value of specific processes, techniques, or methods in public 
health work through using certain given natural situations 
as experimental contexts, and varying certain factors in order 
to see how they affect the results. In view of the types of 
problems that have occurred in public health projects in Latin 
America, this type of research can be extremely valuable. The 
field of health education can benefit particularly from such 
experimental research. It is replete with techniques it has 
inherited from social work, education, and other semi-formal 
disciplines which have seen their development in occidental 
cultures. In the transfer of these techniques to other cultures 
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and societies, they are often persistently used in spite of 
obvious indications that they are far from being well adjusted 
to the cultural context in which they are working. It may be 
evident from results that such work in health education is not 
successful, but the only way to determine better ways is to 
carry on experimental work in the field situation. 


It should be apparent that the three types of research men- 
tioned here are not mutually exclusive. Among the most 
effective type of contribution anthropology can offer to a 
project is to provide exploratory research, then carry on ex- 
perimental research, and have constantly available personnel 
for the investigation of problems as they arise. In practice, 
the work of anthropologists for various reasons has been lim- 
ited usually to one of these types of research. The work of 
the members of the Institute of Social Anthropology— 
Erasmus, Simmons, Oberg, Kelly, and Foster—was prin- 
cipally problem research. Kelly’s more recent work with the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs has been more exploratory 
in nature, while Erasmus had occasion to carry on some ex- 
perimental research in health education in Ecuador. At pres- 
ent, the degree to which the different kinds of work are 
carried on depends almost entirely on the anthropologist’s 
choice; few public health administrators have been aware of 
the varieties of work that can be done. 


Another way of looking at the anthropologist’s research is 
in terms of the subject matter on which the investigation 
focuses. It is convenient to discuss this under three general 
headings: focus on the subject society ; focus on the organiza- 
tion sponsoring the work; and focus on the interrelations be- 
tween the subject society and the organization. 


(a) Study of Subject Society. This has been the most 
acceptable and successful use of anthropology to date in 
Latin America. Many persons in the field of public health 
have witnessed anthropology at work in research on the 
reasons a given population resisted this change, or reacted as 
it did to that project, or preferred one clinic to another, etc. 
The very fact that anthropology classically deals with for- 
eign, aboriginal, or non-western societies makes it easier for 
a person not familiar with the field to see its utility in study- 
ing these societies. However, whether a subject society can 
or cannot usefully be studied by anthropology does not de- 
pend only upon the fact of its being a member of one of the 
classical categories of anthropological study. In recent years, 
anthropology has made some of its most notable advances 
through extending its study to contemporary western societies. 
It has been shown repeatedly that the person who is a member 
of a society, with the same culture as the members of that 
society, may be most inept at understanding his own society 
unless he undertakes to study it somewhat systematically. 
Perhaps 99 percent of the people lack the means, ability, or 
desire to study their own society systematically and, conse- 
quently, move along as a part of it, without being aware of 
the many factors operating in their culture. From this point 
of view, anthropology can also contribute considerably to the 
study of any contemporary group in which it is proposed to 
carry on public health work. As it moves further from its 





area of classical study, however, anthropology merges more 
and more with the general field of human relations and human 
behavior, a broad discipline to which the various social, psy- 
chological, and biological sciences contribute. Studies of the 
subject society can include a wide range of research—as wide, 
indeed, as the culture being studied. Such studies may, as 
already mentioned, be oriented around a problem, exploratory 
in nature, or experimental. 


(b) Study of the Organization. The writer, among others, 
has found that the organization that plans and carries out a 
program in public health frequently promotes grave problems 
for itself. These problems very often stem from the social 
organization of the administrating group. Depending upon the 
structure of such an organization, rapidity of decision can be 
increased or reduced, intercommunication between critical 
personnel can be facilitated or brought to an absolute stand- 
still, personnel can be relatively free of or constantly subjected 
to heavy psychological stress, objective self-criticism can be 
usefully directed or can be completely eliminated; in short, 
depending upon the social organization of the public health 
personnel, a given project may stumble along to ultimate 
failure or at least have an even chance of success. 


To use a parallel example, in recent years certain schools 
of business administration in the United States have been 
introducing courses given by social psychologists and special- 
ists in group work in order that the budding businessman 
may better understand the socio-psychological factors that 
can make a business organization run smoothly at a profit, 
or hobble it so that it suffers from constant personnel difficulty 
with a concomitant profit loss. The public health administra- 
tor presumably also wishes to see a “profit” in terms of suc- 
cessful public health work. The administrator in a poorly 
structured organization may find that the success of his 
project suffers just as much as does a business in which the 
organizational structure is weak. 


This is a field in which anthropologists have not been the 
leaders, but in which anthropological concepts and methods 
are very useful. The men who have developed these studies 
have generally been in the field of communications research, 
industrial relations, and social psychology. A social scientist 
familiar with the work in these fields can frequently put his 
finger on trouble sources in project administration when the 
administrator and other project personnel are totally unaware 
of the source of their malfunctioning. This is particularly 
true of projects where personnel of different nationalities and 
different cultural backgrounds may be operating. 


(c) Study of Relationships Between the Organization and 
Subject Society. When a public health project begins to 
operate in a given society, from the anthropological point of 
view there may be a meeting of two different cultures; people 
with at least two different sets of beliefs and habits have come 
into direct person to person contact, and one of these sets of 
people wishes to change the ideas and habits of the other. 
The most obvious and extreme case of such differences is 
when a team of western-trained medical, nursing, and sanitary 
personnel with an urban background appear in a Mexican, 
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Bolivian, or Brazilian Indian community where they cannot 
even speak the local language. Most public health workers 
would probably agree that in such a situation a properly 
trained anthropologist would be of help. However, it is fre- 
quently overlooked that medical, nursing, and sanitary per- 
sonnel share a sub-culture of their own which distinguishes 
them from other members of their own western society. When 
a public health officer starts or promotes a change of some 
condition in a community, he is suggesting that certain of his 
ideas should be imposed upon that community. From one 
point of view it makes no difference whether the community 
is the one in which the doctor was born, or belongs to an 
entirely different socio-cultural group. In both cases, a person 
who believes and/or practices one habit wishes to impose this 
habit on a group of people who do not practice it. Hence, 
whether the public health officer is practicing in his own town 
or a foreign community, he is still trying to do the same thing: 
introduce changes in a system of socially shared habits. 


In the relationship between a project organization and a 
subject society a major problem arises from the fact that the 
members of each group observe the behavior of the members 
of the opposite group and make judgments concerning them 
on the basis of the overt characteristics of this behavior. 
Public health personnel of western background and training 
know how a public health doctor should act in our own 
society; but few know how he should act in a society of 
Indians speaking an indigenous tongue. It may strike an 
Indian as being rather peculiar that the doctor acts as if he 
were performing a favor, when the Indian himself has been 
feeling that it was he who was doing the favor in bringing 
his family in to be vaccinated. In western society the public 
health officer who closes down a restaurant because it is un- 
sanitary will probably not be thanked. This leads us to a 
basic problem which arises in the relationships between public 
health personnel and members of society: that of predicting 
behavior. To the degree that the public health officer can 
predict the behavior of the members of the community, he 
can adjust his methods to be more successful in obtaining 
his goals. Similarly, to the degree that members of the subject 
community can predict the behavior of the health officer, they 
can understand what he wants and adjust their behavior to 
conform to it or to combat it. When such prediction is im- 
possible, however, the response one makes to the other may 
have little relation to the intended activity or goals of the 
other. 


To use a current example, the present paper explores some 
of the relationships that can exist between anthropologists 
and public health personnel, two types of people who have 
distinctive sub-cultures within the framework of western 
society. It attempts to make the behavior of anthropologists 
more predictable to workers in public health, for a certain 
amount of predictability is an absolute requirement of co- 
operative work. 


Another point of some importance in the use of the social 
sciences in public health is the integration of such research 
work into the general planning and structure of a public 
health project. Thus far we have spoken of “anthropology” 
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and “anthropologist” almost interchangeably. Actually, there 
can be a good deal of difference in employing anthropology 
on the one hand and an anthropologist on the other. 


Although at one time the writer was of the opinion that 
the ultimate test of an anthropologist’s success in a project 
would be whether or not his work would be self-eliminating, 
whether he could solve so many problems and train so many 
people so well that there would no longer be any problems 
to solve nor people to train, he is now convinced that this is a 
mistaken point of view. The anthropologist is a specialist 
trained to do certain types of work. Some of this work is not 
difficult to communicate to others and can be taught to other 
specialists. However, not all the problems encountered in 
public health programs can be easily solved; if they were, 
anthropologists might not be needed at all. The fact is that 
frequently these problems require the anthropologist to bring 
all his training and facilities to bear on the issue; he cannot 
easily or rapidly train specialists in other fields to do this. 


Perhaps the most practical way of utilizing anthropology 
would be to provide other specialists—doctors, nurses, sani- 
tarians, and so on—with enough grounding in the field of 
anthropology and human relations for them to think in its 
terms. Such a background, especially if strengthened with 
case work, can help them solve for themselves many of the 
problems that will confront them, and permit the anthro- 
pologist in a project to concentrate his efforts on those more 
difficult problems other specialized personnel are not trained 
to solve. Such an arrangement would require fewer services 
of an anthropologist and give project personnel the satisfac- 
tion of having solved their own problems. 


This ideal situation, however, of public health specialists 
with some basic training in anthropology is far from a fact, 
so it is hardly realistic to base much planning for the imme- 
diate future on it. Where available, the anthropologist will, 
for some time to come, be responsible for carrying on much 
of the research in the social and cultural problems of specific 
projects. 


Besides those distinctions made earlier between different 
kinds of research (problem, exploratory, and experimental 
research), it is also convenient to think of the research capaci- 
ties of anthropology in terms of certain ways they integrate 
with the public health project. For this purpose, it is con- 
venient to describe three general categories of investigations: 
preliminary, in-service, and evaluation. 


(a) Preliminary investigations are those carried on prior 
to the initiation of field work of a project within the subject 
society. It may be used in an exploratory manner in the 
subject society to obtain general socio-cultural data and to 
search out points in the culture and social organization that 
might offer problems in the development of the project. It 
can equally be problem-centered or experimental to solve 
specific problems that are already recognized with respect 
to the subject society, or to test certain techniques or methods 
the project desires to use in the course of its work. Preliminary 
research cannot be focused practically on the organization 
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since it is unlikely that the project organization exists prior 
to starting its work. However, an anthropologist with experi- 
ence can be helpful in avoiding problems that might arise 
later due to inadequate organization structure. 


The main value of preliminary research is that it can help 
avoid glaring errors at the outset. The public health doctor, 
nurse, or sanitary engineer has a great many professionally 
technical problems he must face in the course of the planning 
and development of a project. In view of the multitude of 
important factors involved, it is little discredit to the specialist 
if he fails to take factors of cultural differences, human rela- 
tions, or other specialties in the social sciences into account 
in this planning. But such factors can be important. To take 
a single example, the writer has had occasion to review a 
number of initial project plans in which the planner had 
duly taken into account the latest available statistics on 
population density of the country he was planning for. How- 
ever, in no case was it noted that the figure for density was 
based on the entire national territory, and that in some cases 
up to one-half of the national territory was practically un- 
occupied. This presumably meant that either the figure for 
density had no meaning tc the planner or that he had based 
his planning on a misleading figure. As an illustration, ap- 
proximately 94 percent of the Nicaraguan population is lo- 
cated in a little over one-half the national territory. A figure 
for density of population based on the entire territory would 
be very misleading. Also the figure given for density tells you 
nothing about the relative dispersal of the population in ques- 
tion. Is it concentrated in towns or scattered across the coun- 
tryside in isolated homesteads? 


In the ordinary situation, the planners of a public health 
program frequently are not allowed the time to make critical 
inquiries into the nature of the population for which they are 
planning. Just as often, they are not sufficiently familiar with 
the type of information that may be available and might be 
of great importance in their planning. The use of an anthro- 
pologist can make preliminary planning more realistic and 
avoid problems arising from the inability of the public health 
specialists to gather and analyze the mass of information that 
should be taken into account. 


(b) In-service investigations refer, as the borrowed term 
suggests, to research conducted during the course of a project. 
The most useful in-service research would probably be of a 
problem-centered or experimental nature. The middle of a 
project is not the time to be carrying on extensive exploratory 
studies. In-service investigations are most useful with respect 
to problems of organizational structure and relationships be- 
tween the organization and society. Research during the 
course of a project can discover points of malfunctioning and 
bring hidden causes of trouble to the surface. In-service 
research can equally well be carried on with the focus on the 
subject society, in the solution of problems that arise after the 
project gets under way, and in the carrying on of experi- 
mental work. In practice, most anthropological work done 
to date in public health projects has been of this type. 


(c) Evaluation research is, as the name implies, research 
designed to evaluate some activity, phase of work, technique, 


or method. Evaluation research can be carried on during the 
course of a project or at its conclusion, but it differs from 
in-service research in that it is designed to evaluate the relative 
success or failure of work that has already been done. It is, 
in this sense, problem-centered. Because of its nature, it 
must be carried on after the activity in question has started, 
but it may be planned, and phases of it even initiated, prior 
to the beginning of the project. Evaluative research is so rare 
as to be almost hypothetical. The writer knows of no cases 
within his own experience in Latin America where a project 
of habit change of any dimension undertook preliminary 
studies of the habits that were to be the subject of the project, 
and then carried on periodic and final evaluative research to 
determine to what degree they had been successful in chang- 
ing these habits. This has been done in experimental situa- 
tions, but it has rarely been done consistently in large scale 
or long range projects. Unfortunately it is characteristic of 
a few workers in public health that they feel the amount of 
doing required for an activity is a measure of the effectiveness 
of that activity. An example of this is the evaluation some 
health educators will give of their work: the number of feet 
of movie film shown per month, the number of gallons of 
gasoline used in travel, the number of kilometers or miles 
covered in visits, the number of people working in the field, 
the number of meetings held with community members, the 
number of pamphlets published, etc. All of these are measures 
of activity, but none are even indices of the success of changing 
the habits of the population towards which they are directed. 


In public health circles, the term “evaluation” has been 
in popular use for a number of years, but not in the sense of 
evaluation research. If an administrator feels his job is de- 
pendent upon showing results, he may be reluctant to encour- 
age investigation that will show that such results have not 
been achieved. Also, it is very difficult for a person or team 
to arrive in the later or last stages of a project and try to 
evaluate the situation when no preliminary studies have been 
made. Too often evaluation has been of this nature, and ad- 
ministrators have been reasonably reluctant to have persons 
unfamiliar with the local situation pass judgment on it. When 
we speak of evaluative research, we are not referring to 
investigation committees but to regularly planned research as 
a part of a project, so that its members may know to what 
degree their own work is achieving the results it is designed 
to produce. What is being evaluated is not the capacity of the 
individuals, a matter of administrative concern, but the effec- 
tiveness of the activities, the techniques, and the methods being 
used in the project. 


The subject of research in project work has been discussed 
at some length, since in the past few years it is in this area 
that anthropological contributions have been particularly 
noticeable and, it would appear, that anthropology may make 
one of its greatest contributions in the future. 


IV. Anthropologists as Consultants 


Another role anthropologists have played with respect to 
public health projects is that of consultant or advisor. This 
is one of the oldest roles of anthropologists in public health 
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and, perhaps, one of the most misused. The author has written 
elsewhere (Human Organization, Vol. 12, No. 2, 1953, p. 
12) of his concern with professional anthropologists who have 
never participated in applied work in the field but who will 
nonetheless be only too glad to offer advice on the basis of 
their general knowledge. We are not here concerned with 
these armchair consultants, however, but with anthropolo- 
gists commissioned by a public health organization to act as a 
consultant to specific projects. 


Effective consultancy requires two things at the outset: 
that there be someone to consult with and something to con- 
sult about. As simple as this is, it sketches the basic problems 
in trying to have anthropological consultation at the present 
stage of the development of public health work. There are a 
great many people to whom it would not occur to call in an 
anthropologist as consultant, and most of these same people 
would not know what to discuss with him if he were to 
arrive. On the other hand, there is some indication that there 
is a growing interest here and there among administrators to 
utilize the services of an anthropologist for limited periods 
of time in training courses, or in the realization of limited 
pieces of research work. 


Considering the economical problems of maintaining a con- 
sultant when there is no consulting for him to do, and the 
recognized value of anthropologists on field projects where 
administrators are aware of their uses, some general policy 
should be developed which will make maximum use of anthro- 
pologists with a minimum of cost. 


To make consultancy services available, public health or- 
ganizations could profitably begin a list of possible consultants 
for short-term consultancy in projects where a full-time 
anthropologist is not available or not needed. Such a list 
should be composed of persons who have spent some time 
working in the regions where they may be used, and a stand- 
ard remuneration rate should be established. Anthropologists 
who have shown interest in public health work or have had 
some experience in similar applied work should be informed 
of the nature of such consultant assignments and be asked 
whether they would be available for call should such service 
be needed. With this list available, it would be possible to 
obtain consultancy service of experienced people for short 
periods of time at short notice. 


It might be added for the sake of completeness that anthro- 
pological consultant work at higher administrative levels can 
also be of considerable value at times, although there has been 
relatively little use made of such consultants. It may be 
pointed out in passing that in Mexico anthropologists are 
serving specifically as administrators on general projects 
which include public health as one of their phases of work. 
This is mentioned to point out that in some places such a 
value is placed on the anthropologist’s contribution to ad- 
ministration that he has beer made the administrator. 


V. The Use of Social Scientists 
in Training Programs 


Earlier we mentioned some problems in the introduction 
of anthropology to public health administrators. Here we 


wish to take up another phase in the training of public health 
personnel with special references to Latin American coun- 
tries currently carrying on programs to improve their public 
health services. In connection with the use of an anthropolo- 
gist as a research person on specific projects it was mentioned 
earlier that much of the research work could be carried on 
by the specialized project personnel if they were trained. The 
training of project personnel in this manner presents a num- 
ber of problems that need solution. 


Theoretically, everyone working in positions in public 
health which require decisions as to the changing of people’s 
habits should have a reasonably strong background in the 
social sciences. This background is not merely to make them 
more capable of carrying out their own work intelligently 
but, of greater importance, to make them more aware of what 
they are doing when they decide for one reason or another 
to change someone’s habits. It is pretty presumptuous for one 
person to say to another that he does not like the way he lives 
and is going to start a project to change it; but this is pre- 
cisely what workers in public health do. They say that the 
members of a certain population are too dirty, don’t eat well, 
have unsanitary habits, or something of this kind, and that 
they are going to set about to change these habits. We need 
not go into the rationale behind this since presumably all 
public health workers are thoroughly indoctrinated with it. 
What is needed is rather a tempering of this strong public 
health bias. 


In addition to the people in decision-making positions who 
can profit by acquaintance with what we might call the 
philosophy of anthropology, the action personnel in projects 
and regular public health teams could benefit immensely from 
knowledge of the techniques of study and analysis used by 
some of the social sciences. To date, the writer’s own concern 
in this matter has been in Central America, and so the follow- 
ing comments reflect specifically the problems he has met in 
that region. These problems, he believes, may well be found 
elsewhere, so they are probably not entirely. unrepresentative 
of difficulties which are to be encountered in teaching anthro- 
pology and social sciences to public health workers elsewhere. 


Many public health workers with whom the writer has 
worked have manifested one of two types of backgrounds; 
some had a very limited training, sometimes no more than 
primary school; and some received adequate background 
training, but this background has been very much slanted 
towards non-empirical, logical methods of thought. Each of 
these backgrounds offers its own problem. With respect to 
people who have very weak educational background, the 
principal problem is one of the complexity of the social sci- 
ences. The fields of anthropology, sociology, and related fields 
rest today on a changing body of theories, and the training 
of professional personnel in the various fields is principally 
on the post-graduate level. The people who study to become 
professionals in one of the specific fields have not only primary 
and high-school background, but have finished their four 
years of college work. A great deal of what they learn in 
specialized social science courses becomes meaningful to them 
because they have been previously subjected to a liberal 
education. Their study of physics helps them to understand 
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space, time, and motion concepts; a study of astronomy helps 
them to understand the concept of infinity; a study of phi- 
losophy and mathematics helps them to understand the con- 
cepts of empiricism, rationalism, logic, the philosophy of 
science; their study of psychology helps them to comprehend 
the forces which operate in the human body; their study of 
history and archaeology helps them to view the past as the 
antecedent of the present; their study of geography, zoology, 
and botany help them to comprehend the extensive com- 
plexness of the earth and its living creatures; their study of 
various sciences provides them with the training to draw 
conclusions, a most important ability ; and so on. Each student 
brings with him to his graduate specialization a broad range 
of concepts which will help him in his understanding of the 
concepts used in the social sciences. 


What does all this have to do with public health? Just 
this: a great many workers in the lower echelons of public 
health are not equipped with a background in liberal educa- 
tion that provides them with the conceptual tools they can 
use to understand a short course in some phase of the social 
sciences. Frequently, in order to provide a course which 
would be meaningful to trainees, the writer has found it 
necessary to go back so far to fundamental concepts and 
points of view that it was not possible to get across most of 
the ideas that would have been most profitable for them in 
the limited time available. 


With respect to the public health personnel who have 
adequate or extensive educational backgrounds, the problem 
is considerably different but not less difficult. Whereas the 
person of poor educational background does not have the 
basic concepts for understanding much of social science, the 
educated man frequently shows a remarkable lack of scientific 
perspective in social situations. In the writer’s experience, one 
particular factor has stood out as an obstacle to the teaching 
of social science techniques and methods: very few of the 
people whom he taught could draw a conclusion which was 
based on specific evidence. Sometimes with a body of written 
data directly in front of them (and it was often data they 
themselves had collected), they failed to draw a conclusion 
that had any relation to the evidence. It should be pointed 
out that in some cases these men had much broader and more 
extensive educations and more years of experience than the 
writer. But there was manifest the very serious defect of 
assurance to what a conclusion would be without ever needing 
to gather the data at all. Drawing conclusions, like anything 
else one tries to do systematically, requires experience and 
practice; there is nothing magical about it, nor does it require 
a genius to do so. But it does require training and doing. 


Of course most professional personnel in public health can 
draw conclusions that rest on evidence; too often, however, 
in social and cultural matters, they do not do it. Similarly, 
it is not a question of whether or not the under-educated 
personnel of the lower echelons of public health are capable 
of learning the materials of anthropology and the other social 
sciences; it is a practical matter of their not initially having 
in their hands the tools to handle brief courses in the social 
sciences effectively. 


Anthropology and the social sciences have two specific 
things to offer the worker in public health: a point of view 
that will promote the worker’s understanding of the popula- 
tion in which he is working, and some specific techniques and 
methods for finding the solutions to particular problems. It 
is difficult to say which of these is more important, but un- 
doubtedly the second is more frequently requested. Adminis- 
trators of field projects have asked the writer from time to 
time if it would be possible for him to give a lecture, a few 
conferences, or a short course “just to help the field people 
out.” While in sympathy with the desire to provide field 
personnel with an introduction to anthropology, the writer 
tries to avoid such requests since he feels that such efforts 
are almost futile. 


There are certain conditions the writer believes must be 
met before a course in anthropology or some phases of it can 
be expected to be of any use to field personnel in public health 
programs: 


First of all, the number of hours of the course and the time- 
span over which it is spread must be decided in terms of the 
educational background of the personnel. This means that we 
cannot say at the outset that 10 hours or 50 hours of class 
work is necessary, nor can we say that one month or one year 
is required. However, except in the teaching of specific tech- 
niques to persons already capable of comprehending the theory 
behind them, we may as well eliminate short courses of a 
week or two from serious consideration. 


Second, the subject matter to be taken up in such a course 
ought to be carefully planned with the administrator of the 
training project in order that the specific phases of social 
science that are included will be of some real utility. Anthro- 
pology is a broad discipline in itself, and it is only one of the 
social sciences. The choice of specific materials to be included 
is not an easy problem to solve a priori. This means that the 
person who is to give the course should have an introductory 
period to get to know the general background of the students 
and the nature of the general problems they will be facing 
in their work. 


Third, there is no doubt that anthropology can make a 
highly important contribution to field training, but it is not 
realistic to attempt to give field training without some accom- 
panying theory, discussion, and reading. The writer has en- 
countered the feeling among some administrators that since 
field experience is very important it can be introduced without 
loss of time in lectures and discussions. This is like giving a 
child a series of blocks and telling him to build a toy sky- 
scraper when he has never heard of a skyscraper. 


Meeting these conditions would go a long way towards 
making the training of project personnel in anthropology 
more successful. One way of making it possible to achieve 
such conditions is to attach a social scientist to a project for 
a limited period of time, allowing him sufficient time in ad- 
vance to learn the needs of the trainees, to plan a course 
around these needs in consultation with the project adminis- 
trators, and to coordinate formal course work with in-service 
training for the personnel. A real advantage to be derived 
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from having an anthropologist attached to such a project is 
that it permits him to become more familiar with the culture 
in which the project personnel have to work, and to place 
more emphasis on those phases of study which will help them 
to comprehend better the situation in which they find them- 
selves. It should be remembered, however, that if a social 
scientist is attached to a project in such a capacity, the amount 
of time devoted to research for the project will be severely 
restricted. 


While training in the course of project work can be of 
great help to the personnel involved, it must not be thought 
that it can replace such training provided in schools of public 
health, nursing, etc., where public health personnel receive 
their intensive introduction to the problems of public health. 
Until many of these problems are seen as being connected 
with human relations and habit change, they will continue 
to provide problems that cannot be solved by ordinary public 
health methods. Training and education in such concepts 
can best be offered at the same time the individual is learning 
what such problems are from the point of view of their own 
profession. 


VI. General Conclusions 


The purpose of this article has been to delineate in detail 
something of what we have learned about the effective use 
of anthropology and the social sciences in public health. It 
has been written from the point of view of a worker in Cen- 
tral America, with the particular bias of a person working 
for an international organization. There has been no attempt 
here to go into details of how anthropology works, or even 
of what it consists; these subjects have been dealt with in 
other papers by various workers in the field. 


Using the 1951 report of George Foster as a basis, it is 
possible to compare our present point of view with that ex- 
pressed three years ago. As summary, we will review the 
points made in this report with the general recommendations 
originally made by Foster. 


(1) Administrators of public health programs should have 
a certain knowledge of the culture in which they are working. 
For this, it is clear that administrators need training in the 
:; concepts of the social sciences, and that studies of the cultures 
in which they are working must be made. To make clear the 
value of such knowledge, the most effective method will 
probably be to have professional anthropologists and/or other 
social scientists attached to projects so that the utility of 
such knowledge may be demonstrated. In the past few years, 
certain schools of public health have been instituting courses 
in anthropology and human relations, but this will have little 
effect on those who have long since graduated from these 
schools, and there are many schools which do not have any 
such program as yet. To permit administrators to have basic 
knowledge in little known areas, exploratory studies must be 
carried out. 


(2) Specialists in the social sciences should be assigned 
to public health field parties. Whether or not it is necessary 
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to assign an anthropologist or other social scientist to a public 
health field party depends upon a variety of factors: whether 
the administrator wants one; the nature of the proposed 
project; the differences that exist between the project per- 
sonnel and the subject population; the effectiveness of the 
structure of the project organization; the availability of 
previous research relevant to the project; the degree of 
familiarity the project personnel have with human relations 
concepts and techniques; etc. It is equally clear, however, 
that one of the greatest contributions the anthropologist can 
make is as a member of a field party. Depending upon the 
varying needs of the project, he can function in any or all of 
three capacities: research investigator, consultant, teacher. 
Since his training equips him specifically for research, we 
have delineated certain phases and aspects of the research 
work that can be profitably done as a member of a field party 
or project staff. 


(3) Since specialized knowledge must be founded upon 
basic studies, basic studies should be continued. While, as 
Foster pointed out, the realization of basic studies as a foun- 
dation for specialized work in public health is not necessarily 
the function of a public health project, nevertheless such 
basic knowledge is an absolute necessity. As a result, public 
health must take upon itself the responsibility of promoting 
the necessary exploratory studies in regions where they have 
not been realized. Such studies can be carried on as prelimi- 
nary research to proposed projects. 


In general, with respect to these three points, we may say 
that since 1951 there have been developments in the training 
of administrators and the development of basic studies. In 
looking at Latin America as a whole, however, there is little 
evidence that there has been any very great advance in em- 
ploying anthropologists where they might be most useful, 
namely, in projects. Of six anthropologists with whom the 
writer is personally familiar who were working as active 
participants in public health project work in Latin America 
in 1952, three have resigned and have not been replaced, 
and one has been occupied in basic studies. In 1952, the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs employed four anthro- 
pologists; now, to the writer’s knowledge, it employs two. 
The World Health Organization employs only one anthro- 
pologist at present in the Western Hemisphere. Anthropolo- 
gists have been more active in certain projects of the Organi- 
zation of American States, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, UNESCO, and United Nations, than in any of the 


specific public health organizations. 


Besides the various points which were outlined by Foster, 
there are two others which have become clarified. 


(4) Project action personnel can benefit from training in 
anthropological concepts and techniques. The writer, in his 
capacity as anthropologist for the World Health Organiza- 
tion, and previously, received various requests to give courses 
to project personnel. Since there are many studies project 
personnel can carry on for themselves if they have the proper 
training, such work can be most useful. As was discussed 
earlier, however, such training can be done successfully only 
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under certain conditions; there are limitations to what can 
be accomplished with personnel of a limited background and 
formal liberal education. More thought must be given to 
the design of such training programs, both in general terms 
and with respect to specific projects. 


(5) Anthropological consultants in medium and upper 
levels of administration and planning. The writer is not 
familiar with any recorded experiences or conclusions with 
respect to this type of consultant work. On the basis of his 
own impressions, however, he feels that once sufficient value 
is placed on the anthropological point of view in the higher 
levels of administration, the anthropologist can play a valu- 
able role as staff consultant at this level. 


In the three years since the appearance of Foster’s report, 
some real advance has been made in the effective use of an- 
thropology. Besides having recognition of its utility in public 
health training programs both in schools and at the field 
level, basic studies have been promoted. However, when 
viewed from the point of view of the size of the public health 
picture and the real contribution anthropology is capable of 
making, the advance has been neither extensive nor impres- 
sive. There has been considerable verbally expressed interest 
—people both outside and inside of public health have pub- 
lished occasional articles on the subject—but relatively little 
new action has been taken. 


The writer is not in a position to estimate the meaning of 
this. Of course, a great deal may be laid to the fact that most 
public health organizations are bureaucratic, and this may be 
blamed to some degree for slow movement. However, bu- 
reaucracy is too often the scapegoat for individual reluctance. 
The writer has received the impression that various adminis- 


trators are waiting for someone else to push the use of an- 
thropology and to make the mistakes which must inevitably 
occur in the early stages of any such work. \In the meanwhile, 
just enough anthropology is being used to enable them to,say 
that they were among the first to promote its use. Whether 
this can be attributed entirely to the lack of|indoctrination we 
have been discussing in this paper, or to other factors as well 
(such as individual lethargy or organizational politics) de- 
pends greatly on the particular situation. 


It is clear, however, that a definite policy with respect to 
the use of anthropology is lacking in most public health or- 
ganizations. No one has committed himself to using it, to not 
using it, or even to putting it to a series of effective tests. 
No one has even gone so far as to say, “Anthropology has 
demonstrated a certain utility; let us try it out in certain 
limited places for a certain time in order to define this utility 
more clearly.” The present paper has been written not merely 
as an attempt to clarify this utility and to try to help in the 
delineation of the present status of anthropology in public 
health, but to point up this lack of policy with respect to the 
use of social sciences in public health. The lack is reflected 
not only among public health people, but also among some 
social scientists who have worked in public health projects. 
Anthropologists are not out to “sell their wares” to public 
health; but not infrequently they are placed in the position 
of apparently having to do just this. There is no doubt that 
this has caused some anthropologists to lose patience with 
public health work and to return again to work entirely 
within their own discipline. It would be unfortunate indeed 
if public health, through lack of even an initial policy, should 
push such collaborators away rather than encourage them 
to help. 
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“Brainwashing”— A Social Phenomenon 
of Our Time 


George Winokur, M. D.* 


For most people, the year 1955 is characterized by an 
intense interest in various specific social and political phe- 
nomena. Whereas, 10 years ago the essential interactional 
elements of demobilization—the return of the soldier from 
the foxhole and the possibilities of successful associations 
between statesmen of different nations—were being discussed 
and debated, today, the emphasis is on interpersonal situations 
of a different quality. For, in a decade, the tenor of the times 
has shifted from optimism and construction to that of control 
of deleterious forces at work in the environment and, thus, 
the emphasis has shifted to a discussion of events and tech- 
niques such as “brainwashing,” and the forced signing of 
false confessions. These are the terms for some occurrences 
which are of current importance, but it would appear that 
there are close relationships between the types of behavior 
these terms imply and types of behavior which are everyday 
interpersonal occurrences. By fitting them into a conceptual 
framework, all of these behaviors must then be open to an 
analysis which can clarify their basic components and make 
advances toward an understanding of their meaning. 


Toward the end of World War II, there appeared in the 
lay press many “how to” articles, articles which in reality 
gave many insights into how to make an atomic bomb or an 
atomic power plant. This paper purports to indicate how to 
brainwash and how to extract false confessions, and how these 
techniques may have been used in certain professional situa- 
tions. These three sets of circumstances may seem to be poles 
apart in their relationship to each other and, as a matter of 
fact, as far as their settings are concerned this is true. How- 
ever, when processes rather than habitat are taken into con- 
sideration it is proposed here that they are frequently rather 
closely related. It is, of course, to be hoped that calling atten- 
tion to the inherent elements of these methods will serve as a 
deterrent rather than a stimulant to their usage. 


The first of the above phenomenon to be discussed is that 
of “brainwashing” which might be considered to be a method 
of indoctrination. It differs from other inethods because of its 


*Dr. Winokur is Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, Department 
of Neuropsychiatry, Washington University School of Medicine. 





containing as an integral component the determinant of 
forced behavior. Much has been written in the lay literature 
about the procedures of brainwashing, and clinical material 
has been found to back up the idea that American prisoners 
of war in the Korean conflict were forced to engage in the 
singing of enemy songs, to listen to enemy propaganda, and 
to echo this material in classroom settings.! There seems to 
be no question of the essential elements of the techniques 
and, consequently, a synthesis of the mechanism or dynamics 
of the process is readily possible with the help of certain ex- 
perimental knowledge and theoretical constructs. The work 
of Pavlov’s laboratory in describing the experimental conflict 
is of basic importance in the problem of brainwashing. Work- 
ing with dogs it was found that if an animal was rewarded 
with food in temporal association with a circle of light it 
would salivate. A clear cut eclipse of light used as a stimulus 
not associated with food would elicit no salivation. As the 
axes of the eclipse were made to approximate the circle more 
closely, the animal had difficulty differentiating the two situa- 
tions and with this conflict it became excited and struggled 
and howled in contradistinction to its former quiet behavior 
when two easily discriminated patterns were used.2 These 
researches were particularly important as an indication of the 
efficacy of conflict in producing aberrant behavior and dis- 
comfort. There are, of course, many types of conditioned 
responses, among which are those concerned with verbal, 
thinking, and motor activity. Recognition is made of the fact 
that much learning occurs through drive reduction, that is, 
from attempts to reduce tension or disequilibrium which 
reduction could occur by relief from physical punishment or 
relief from fear or by assuagement of basic or learned needs.? 


Utilizing the foregoing ideas it is possible to reconstruct 
the course of events in brainwashing. A prisoner would be 


1. P. S. Santucci and G. Winokur, “Brainwashing as a Factor in 
Psychiatric Illness: An Heuristic Approach.” (Manuscript submitted 
for publication.) 


2. I. P. Pavlov, Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes, International 
Publishers, New York, 1941. 


3. J. Dollard and N. Miller, Personality and Psychotherapy, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1950. 
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forced into singing enemy songs and writing statements in 
favor of his captors. These activities would be reinforced as 
they diminished punishment that would have occurred had 
the prisoner refused ; further, he would be given minor tasks 
to accomplish by his captors and would receive positive re- 
wards in the way of cigarettes, fruit, etc., for their accom- 
plishment. If at first the prisoner did not believe in his state- 
ments and action, there would have been an internal conflict 
between his thinking as opposed to his motor and speech 
activities. In order to resolve the internal conflict and escape 
the concomitant anxiety, the prisoner would have had to 
change his way of thinking to conform with that of his 
captors. He could, however, have refused to do the bidding 
of the enemy and this would bring him directly into an overt 
social conflict with his captors. The clinical evidence of 
Santucci and Winokur indicates that this is essentially what 
the politically sophisticated prisoners in Korea did, namely, 
suffered through an intense battle with authority which abated 
in a short period of time. The politically unsophisticated 
person, however, suffered no initial internal conflict and was 
rewarded for his efforts in behalf of his captors. Favorable 
thinking toward the captors was, therefore, reinforced and 
remnants of this imposed thinking remained with him. The 
conclusion must be that the absence of a strong politically 
pertinent feeling predisposes to successful brainwashing. The 
soldiers who remained in Korea after successful brainwash- 
ing probably did so in order to escape from the intense conflict 
that would have occurred had they accepted repatriation, 
conflict that would have occurred between the freshly learned 
ideas and those usually adhered to at home. Thus, it can be 
seen that knowing the mechanism of successful brainwashing 
would make it possible to formulate certain predictions about 
present behavior. 


It is believed that the foregoing represents the mechanisms 
inherent in brainwashing, but reference has been made to the 
idea that these factors have also significance in everyday affairs 
concerned with the interaction of people outside the military 
situation. The prototype offered in this paper is the supervisor- 
student relationship, one that is commonly seen between psy- 
chiatrists, psychoanalysts, social workers and psychologists. 
As an example, the social work supervisor’s interaction with 
the social work student will be used. 


The supervisor begins with a strongly entrenched dogmatic 
idea of how a certain casework problem should be handled, 
and imparts this in the form of a plan to his student. The 
student utilizes these techniques only to meet with what 
objectively seems to him disastrous results. As he relates this 
to his supervisor and expresses disagreement with the pre- 
conceived notion, the latter either subtly or otherwise indi- 
cates that he feels that the student has certain personal prob- 
blems which impair his adequately handling the case. This 
authoritarian attitude on the part of the supervisor creates 
anxiety in the student who, in order to resolve the conflict 
with his supervisor, must then accept his ideas as gospel. This 
acceptance in time becomes the student’s own way of think- 
ing, in order to preserve himself from the vicissitudes of 
internal conflict that would occur if he were doing one thing 
and thinking another. The student ceases to make objective 
observations but is rewarded by a relative absence of anxiety. 


In addition, the student, having accepted the dogma, would 
tend to pass this on to others in order to prevent any reactiva- 
tion of the traces of the conflict. This perpetuation of be- 
havior is readily predicted from the above formulation, and 
it would seem to be backed up by the intense anxiety that 
students who have undergone these experiences exhibit when 
they are placed in a position where the dogma is attacked. 
A hypothetical case may serve to clarify the above issue. 


Mrs. A. is the foster mother of a 10-year-old girl, Barbara. 
Both the foster mother and Barbara are troubled by the fact 
that the girl is suffering from enuresis, which is particularly 
upsetting as it prevents Barbara from staying at friends’ 
homes overnight or having them visit her on the same basis. 
In addition, because of the obvious unpleasantness of the 
symptom the foster mother and daughter are constantly in 
conflict and expressing irritability towards each other. Mrs. 
A. receives a visit from Miss R., the student social .worker 
assigned to periodically visit this foster home, who, perceiv- 
ing the deteriorating home situation, suggests that Mrs. A. 
make therapeutic visits to her office and that Barbara be seen 
in the local child guidance clinic. These visits continue for a 
few months with no abatement occurring in the tense living 
arrangement. Miss R. discusses the problem with her super- 
visor, Mr. G., who points out that enuresis is always a method 
for a child to express hostility and that Miss R. would do 
well to orient her therapeutic work with the foster mother 
around this idea. 


Mrs. A. has meanwhile been talking to various people in 
the neighborhood and has heard of a new method of treating 
enuresis which has enjoyed some success; roughly, the method 
employs the idea of conditioning, and consists of the child 
being awakened by a bell when nocturnal urination produces 
the closing of a circuit. On hearing about this Mrs. A. rents 
the apparatus from a local concern and begins to use it. In 
her next interview with Miss R., the foster mother relates 
this fact to the social worker who admits she has never heard 
of this sort of treatment for enuresis before. Miss R. in turn 
takes this up with her supervisor who appears shocked at 
what he terms a mechanical method and who states that even 
if the procedure works it will undoubtedly be followed by 
an even more pernicious symptom of the hostility he feels 
the child has repressed. This particular method has been 
written up by Mowrer and data have been presented to indi- 
cate that in certain cases it is quite successful.4 Mr. G., how- 
ever, is not familiar with this work. The idea of substituting 
one symptom for another is an attractive one but data have 
never appeared to conclusively prove this. 


On her next visit, Mrs. A. reports that some progress is 
being made but the social worker does not respond to this 
information. When she takes it up with her supervisor, Mr. 
G. wonders why she does not express the doubts that he felt 
at their last supervisory conference and in addition he specu- 
lates on the possibility that Miss R. is not expressing more 
disapproval of this mechanical method since, because of her 
own personal problems, she does not want to handle the 


4. O. H. Mowrer, Learning Theory and Personality Dynamics, 
Ronald Press, 1950. 
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hostility he is sure is involved in the foster mother-child rela- 
tionship. Miss R. leaves the conference in an acutely upset 
state. Her own stability has been questioned by someone who 
has had much experience seeing clients, and her chances have 
decreased for being accepted as a good caseworker. On Mrs. 
A.’s next visit, the social worker strongly expresses her doubts 
as to whether the method will work and questions the possi- 
bility of dire consequences. Mrs. A. has been seeing improve- 
ment all along but she is disturbed by the social worker’s 
attitude and breaks therapy. Mr. G. suggests later that this 
was an indication of her weak ego strength. Miss R., needing 
to resolve the conflict between what she says and what she 
believes, agrees with this assessment and further adopts in toto 
the attitude of her superior toward the method of treatment 
which had been used for the enuresis. The data continue to 
be ignored. 


The similarities between this situation and that of the 
brainwashed expatriate are not difficult to identify. The 
dangers alluded to above are common and have been referred 
to by Glover.» Only a strict adherence to data rather than 
to dogma on the part of the supervisor could eliminate the 
possibility of the occurrence of this scientifically unwanted 
reaction. 


The last subject to be discussed in this paper will be a 
synthesis of a method for the extortion of false confessions, 
such as the germ warfare statements, which came out of 
Korea during the recent conflict. This is a different problem 
than brainwashing as it would appear that attempts to make 
the confessor of false facts believe these or adhere to an enemy 
doctrine met with complete failure. Once more it is necessary 
to emphasize that much learning occurs through tension re- 
duction and, in view of this fact, it becomes possible to postu- 
late a situation in which a captor could induce a prisoner to 
write and sign false statements. Disequilibrium could be 
built up by throwing the prisoner into several conflict situa- 
tions, such as uncertainty as to status-captivity and inconsistent 
bullying of the prisoner by being lax and easy on him one day 
and harsh on him another day. Threats of severe punishment 


5. E. Glover, “Research Methods in Psychoanalysis,” International 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, Vol. XXXIII, 1952, pp. 403-409. 
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and death increase the tension state as would semi-starvation. 
Work done on food deprivation indicates that a 24 percent 
loss of body weight resulted in pronounced depression, irri- 
tability and subjective feelings of impaired judgment and 
comprehension.® Forced habituation to such things as candy 
or tobacco and then abrupt deprivation of these would also 
increase the tension state, as would lack of adequate heat and 
electricity. Under these circumstances it would be an easy 
matter for the captors to get the prisoner to lie about seem- 
ingly inconsequential things. For these inconsequential un- 
truths, such as telling the enemy he had three brothers who 
were proletarians instead of business executives, the prisoner 
would receive reinforcements in the way of achieving a new 
equilibrium. These men would then be trained to lie as a 
protection against intolerable conflict and stress. Generaliza- 
tion would occur and, because a false confession is a lie, the 
prisoner would agree to this as he had to other and less 
important prevarications. This would also be followed by 
decrease in tension and subsequent similar statements would 
be agreed to by the prisoner. With these measures it would 
appear that the quality of the final lie could be quite far 
afield from the original untruth, and it might be predicted 
from the formulation that the individual subjected to these 
techniques would lie much more readily when under stress 
than another who had never been trained. 


The utilization of the foregoing ideas make the processes 
of certain social phenomena more understandable. Certainly 
other factors must be taken into account, but it is quite possi- 
ble that certain aspects of these syntheses bear directly on 
such problems as delusional thinking, interaction in psycho- 
therapy and in techniques of propagandizing. The phenom- 
enon has been analyzed primarily in the frame of reference 
of learning theory, and if the syntheses are true it indicates 
that this theoretical framework is a useful one in providing 
further understanding of the political and social events with 
which we deal at present. The final value of these explana- 
tions rest, however, in their ability to contribute to a solution 
of the problems posed by the phenomena in question. 


6. J. C. Franklin, et. al., “Observations of Human Behavior in 
Experimental Semi-Starvation and Rehabilitation,” Journal of Clini- 
cal Psychology, Vol. 4:28, 1948. 
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Psychiatry in Military Society — II” 


David G. Mandelbaum** 


II 


The manner in which this concept emerges and is used, 
depends on the men who are propounding it. In the discussion 
in Part I of this article we have noted how the military set- 
ting can affect psychiatric concepts and methods: we may now 
ask what the military environment does to the psychiatrist. 
To some, of course, it does nothing. They perform their 
period of military service and resume civilian activities very 
much as though they had never been in uniform, or stay in 
the service without shifting orientation a bit. But to other 
psychiatrists it has been a revealing experience that has influ- 
enced their thinking about their profession and its practice. 
One major shift in their orientation is well stated by Dr. 
Alan Gregg, “They came to see that the maintenance of 
morale and discipline demands that the group be defended 
against the dcflection and the selfishness of the individual. 
This was an extremely significant reversal of the usual solici- 


tudes.” (Gregg 1947: 218.) 


Some penetrating comments on this score have been made 
by Dr. Rees. In the book on his experience as Brigadier in 
the British army psychiatric services, he writes that the in- 
teresting cases with which medical men are so concerned in 


‘ civilian practice fade in significance in military practice, 


but that the less romantic and exciting conditions, neurosis 
among them, matter tremendously. Further, the task of the 
doctor in the army “. . . points the way to the position that 
medicine as a whole should occupy in the management of 
larger groups, in the planning not only of methods for main- 
taining health but also of the larger sociological issues that 
concern groups, communities, and nations.” This view of 
adding a broad social dimension to medicine’s biological 
domain was stimulated, as we shall note again, in other psy- 
chiatrists by their military experience. In respect to the 
psychiatrist’s life history particularly, Dr. Rees observes, “For 
many, war has meant leaving the almost cloistered seclusion 
and static efficiency of a mental hospital and getting out into 
the field to do work for which they had little experience, and 


* This is the second of two articles, the first of which appeared in 
the last issue of Human Organization, Volume 13, No. 3, 1954. 


** Dr. Mandelbaum is Professor of Anthropology, University of 
California at Berkeley. 


learning many completely new applications of their basic 


knowledge and skill.” (Rees 1945: 18-20.) 


It is well to note that in the field the psychiatrist reacts 
much as do his fellow soldiers to the broad needs and pres- 
sures we have discussed. For example, one psychiatrist writes 
of the need for stable and supporting primary groups among 
the psychiatric staff of a rehabilitation unit. He tells that 
frequent transfers had a demoralizing effect because the estab- 
lished primary groups were thus broken. Much as a line 
officer would tell of his personal problems, this psychiatrist 
tells that early in a man’s military career, he forms friend- 
ships—often strong friendships—quickly. When these bonds 
are broken by transfer, “. . . it becomes increasingly difficult 
in the military milieu for the man to relate himself warmly 
and loyally to others.” While this may underrate the capacity 
to form new friendships, it does highlight that the military 
psychiatrist, no less than his patient, needs the support of a 


primary group. (Wexler 1950: 812.) 


In combat, the doctor is not immune from anxiety. In the 
army’s bulletin on combat psychiatry, Dr. Sobel remarks that 
after two weeks of grueling combat the battalion surgeon is 
likely to develop some degree of anxiety which is reflected 
in the rate of men sent back from his unit for treatment for 
exhaustion. The rate of exhaustion cases either goes sky high 
or ceases entirely. Divisional psychiatrists, too, are subject to 
the anxieties of the combat situation, although the self- 
therapy suggested by Colonel Glass may be a bit mild. “When 
the psychiatrist observes himself becoming angry with his 
patients or figuratively crying with them, it is a good rule to 
stop work and see no patients for an hour or two and to force 
himself on returning to work to follow methodically the 
criteria outlined above for the disposition of cases.” (Sobel, 


Glass in Combat Psychiatry 1949: 43, 62.) 


A psychiatric social worker who was part of a psychiatric 
team in an infantry division tells how the realities of battle 
impressed themselves on him. He apparently became a bit 
less cool and sweetly sympathetic (though not necessarily 
less effective for that) in his relations with patients and 
“., . it became obviously more important for the clearing 
station to be able to move at a given signal than for the 
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social worker to develop a case load!’ The consolidation of 
the primary group under severe external threat was felt among 
therapists no less than among riflemen. “The team relation- 
ship (of psychiatrist and social worker) was never more 
intensive than during the period when mutual dependence 
upon one another for existence was a motivating factor.” 


(Hechter in Maas 1951: 44, 54, 59.) 


In the peacetime army also, the officer-psychiatrist is vexed 
by the common problems of soldiers. The analysis by Dr. S. L. 
Brown, based on his experiences in an army hospital in the 
United States, points out how the psychiatrist in that situation 
is subject to confusion concerning his proper role. He may 
feel that he is only an administrator and is not being called 
on to use his professional skills, “. . . he may come to resent 
his ward patients and find himself subject to feelings of 
futility.” Dr. Brown notes that the psychiatrist, like other 
Americans, is apt to be initially uneasy in the authoritarian 
environment; he can readily be overwhelmed by the new 
responsibilities thrust upon him and may become immobilized 
amid the welter of new functions and powers (Brown 1953: 


111-112.) 


Yet it was just these new responsibilities and opportunities 
open to military psychiatrists that encouraged Dr. Rees and 
others in their conception of a new psychiatry, broader in 
scope and more richly productive for mental health, than the 
psychiatry of the past. The expanded and revised social role 
played by the U.S. military psychiatrist is depicted in the 
Columbia University appraisal of psychiatric experience in 
World War II. The report notes that there was little in the 
psychiatrist’s civilian practice to prepare him for any one of 
the major roles he fulfilled when in uniform. He had not 
previously been obliged to screen large numbers of men, nor 
to do short intensive therapy with large numbers of combat 
and non-combat casualties, nor to determine who should be 
eliminated and who should remain to fight another day. ‘““The 
psychiatrist was responsible to a very large degree for these 
operations, and he had a further role to play in the deter- 
mination of the basic personnel policies which established the 
framework in which these operations took place.” (Ginzberg, 


Herma, Ginsburg 1953: 6.) 


In these operations and in policy determination, the military 
psychiatrist had occasion to be much more cognizant of society 
and culture than he had been before. In screening men, he 
was partially determining the very composition and size of 
the society in which he was functioning. The 12 percent of 
all draft registrants rejected for psychoneurotic reasons made 
a considerable difference in military manpower. Some of those 
rejected were psychotics who clearly could not function well 
in military or any other society. In rejecting them, the psy- 
chiatrist was not acting very differently than he did in his 
civilian capacity, as when he judged a patient’s committal to 
a custodial institution. But the vast majority of those rejected 
were not such clear-cut cases.! Certain psychiatrists, as we 


1. For a post-war view of the psychiatric screening of recruits 
see Voth 1954. Voth suggests that whatever value can be accom- 
plished by a brief psychiatric screening, can be done by others 
than trained psychiatrists. 
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have seen, came to believe that many of those rejected would 
have served well. They came to see that military culture may 
help integrate some personalities as it distresses others and 
that military society can sustain as well as discomfort the 
person. In making efficient decisions on acceptance or rejec- 
tion, they found that it was important to know something 
of the social conditions to which the man might have to adjust, 
as well as of the history of his past adjustment. 


The therapy generally practiced by the military psychiatrist 
was not only short and intensive, but apt to yield quicker, 
more startlingly successful results than was true in his civilian 
practice. Thus a psychiatrist stationed at a Marine Corps 
boot camp tells how gratifying was his work among recruits. 
They were young, easily adaptable, and were away, he notes, 
from the original symptom-producing environments which, 
in civilian life, so often sabotage the work of the psychiatrist. 
(Chapman 1952: 809). Under combat conditions, the psy- 
chiatrist’s successes were most impressive. All the more so 
because they were not scattered in the anonymity of a city 
or a large camp, but were there in the close interconnected 
society of the division or the squadron. 


The therapy also tended to impinge decisively on a broader 
front of social factors. The military psychiatrist found him- 
self instrumental in altering the culture and manipulating 
the society to a much greater degree than was generally true 
in his civilian activities. In the matter of training, Dr. Rees 
tells how psychiatrists helped revise training methods in the 
British Army. On the divisional level, one example is that 
of the 7th Infantry Division in Korea whose divisional psy- 
chiatrist established a new and effective course for infantry 
replacements. His study of self-inflicted wounds had con- 
vinced him that such a course would diminish the number 
of these wounds. It did that and more, making easier the 
absorption of the replacement in the combat unit. (Rees 1945: 
79-82; Glass 1953b: 1571.) 


In the matter of manipulation of the social environment, 
the military psychiatrist performs several functions. His 
therapy more frequently entails intervention in the patient’s 
social milieu (as by bringing about reassignment) than is 
ordinarily feasible in civilian practice. He can also, in some 
cases, show the patient that within the structure of army 
society, there are some alternate choices open to the indi- 
vidual. Thus the therapist can indicate that the patient him- 
self can exercise some degree of manipulation. (Rockmore 
and Greving in Maas 1951: 16-17.) And not infrequently 
the military psychiatrist feels impelled to cultivate the social 
setting so that his professional services may be welcomed and 
thus achieve greater success. This pattern too, is not unknown 
in civilian circles, but it becomes a more accentuated process 
in the closer social order and more sharply focused purposes 
of the military. To take one example, Colonel Glass’ account 
of psychiatry in the Korean conflict tells how the divisional 
psychiatrist had to overcome the inertia or resistance of his 
medical superiors to a program of preventive psychiatry. 
Whenever possible, the psychiatrist gave indoctrination talks 
to line officers. He found that his visits to forward areas 
helped set up identification between himself and the combat 
troops and this improved the effects of his professional serv- 
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ices. Once he had established a favorable social environment 
for himself and his skills, he tried to pass this advantage on 
to his successor. “By this means the departing psychiatrist 
succeeded in transferring the prestige of psychiatry in the 
division to his successor who further developed the divisional 


program.” (Glass 1953a: 1395-96; 1953b: 1570.) 


One of the best descriptions of how the social and cultural 
experience of the military psychiatrist influences the kind of 
therapy he administers is found in another of Glass’ papers, 
‘Psychotherapy in the Combat Zone.” He tells, as we have 
previously noted, that the main lessons of forward treatment 
were clearly documented by psychiatrists in the allied military 
forces during World War I. But these lessons were forgotten 
in the inter-war years, perhaps because attention was so much 
drawn to cases of chronic war neuroses in veterans hospitals. 
“The total impact of the chronic war neuroses upon psychi- 
atric thought was to place emphasis upon intrapsychic pathol- 
ogy and to paint a gloomy prognosis for victims of psychic 
battle trauma. This concept all but obscured the importance 
of various realistic elements of the combat situation and the 
more favorable recovery prospects of acute psychiatric casual- 


ties.” (Glass 1954: 726.) 


At the beginning of its participation in World War II, the 
American medical services were therefore unprepared for a 
program of forward psychiatry. Thus when American troops 
were first engaged in large scale fighting, there were great 
numbers of psychiatric casualties, most of whom were quickly 
evacuated to rear hospitals, and there very few were recov- 
ered for combat duty. The psychiatrists at these rear hospitals 
in North Africa tried to alleviate the usual florid symptoms 
by facilitating the discharge of anxiety. While this treatment 
resulted in improvement in many cases, it rarely resulted in 
the restoration of a patient to his combat unit. The patient, 
Glass relates, pleaded or insisted that he not be sent back to 
combat. The therapist—whose knowledge of the combat 
situation came in no small part from the graphic and one- 
sided accounts of his patients—almost invariably identified 
with the distress of the patient and was impelled to promise 
relief from future battle trauma. 


In the spring of 1943, Hanson and Tureen, working at a 
forward evacuation hospital with fresh psychiatric casualties, 
re-established the value of the forward treatment methods 
developed in World War I. Hence earlier treatment of psy- 
chiatric casualties was arranged from the beginning of the 
Sicilian campaign in July, 1943, but the scene of treatment 
was still far back from the front and the psychiatrists had 
not yet had sufficient personal experience with the combat 
situation to know that their usual interview techniques were, 
at best, unnecessary. Glass states that any therapy which 
sought to uncover basic emotional conflicts or attempted to 
relate current symptoms with past personality patterns ap- 
parently gave the patient a good reason for his removal from 
his unit and often convinced the therapist that he could not 
and should not go back to it. “The difficulties encountered 
in recovering patients for combat duty and the passive de- 
pendent character quality so readily displayed by most cases 
at this level of treatment influenced many of the psychiatrists, 
including the writer, to place undue emphasis upon predis- 


position or personality as a major etiologic factor in the war 


neuroses.” (Glass 1954: 727.) 


This led to the widely accepted theme, illustrated in some 
of the sources we have previously cited, that everyone has 
his breaking point, depending on the amount of battle stress 
experienced and the degree of individual vulnerability. This 
concept, Glass notes, may be basically correct, but it fails 
to bring to the fore the supportive factors rising out of group 
membership which mitigate the effects of battle stress. “In 
retrospect, the adoption of such a simple operating viewpoint 
during this period can be understood when it is realized that 
the psychiatrists present were remote spectators of the battle 
rather than forward observers.” (Glass 1954: 728.) They 
heard the patient’s accounts of horror and only dimly per- 
ceived how those who remained in the line managed to endure 
the strain. 


Then in November, 1943, during the Italian campaign, 
some American psychiatrists became personally acquainted 
with the environmental conditions of battle. They came to 
understand that battle itself brought forth in combat soldiers 
some defensive processes, mainly of group identification, 
which sustained them. Recognition of these processes then 
facilitated the development of forward therapy. 


In the Korean conflict, the personal experience of the 
psychiatrist was again seen to have marked effects, not only 
on the nature of the therapeutic methods, but also on his 
self-confidence as a therapist. In Korea, Glass tells, “It had 
been previously observed that the insecurity of psychiatrists 
in handling patients noticeably lessened as they moved from 
a rear assignment to one in the combat zone. Moreover, with 
continued work in forward areas there was even further 
increased efficiency in their management and treatment of 
psychiatric cases.” (Glass 1954: 730.) This was not only 
because of greater experience in the discrimination of symp- 
toms, but also because of an alteration of the psychiatrist’s 
attitude toward the patient. Glass says that the psychiatrist 
in the rear areas tends to identify with the wishes and needs 
of the patient. Hence he is readily made insecure in returning 
a patient to combat duty, even though he knows that his 
decision was technically and intellectually correct. But as 
the psychiatrist worked in the combat zone, experienced some 
of the discomfort and danger, he had an inevitable emotional 
reorientation. The division psychiatrist became much more 
identified with the welfare of the group than with the wishes 
of the individual. “With this change the psychiatrist lost 
anxiety and guilt when making decisions because he became 
convinced that it is for the best interest of the individual to 
rejoin his combat unit, for in no other way can the patient 
regain confidence and mastery of the situation and prevent 


chronic tension and guilt.” (Glass 1954: 730.) 


This testimony on the relation of the social experience of 
the therapist to the therapy he practices has, of course, im- 
plications beyond the military sphere. In the particular con- 
text of the Korean operations, the military psychiatrist took 
on a new view of the military unit when he shared its for- 
tunes. As a result, he became more successful as a therapist 
and established better communication with his fellow officers, 
both medical and line. 
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While the divisional psychiatrist in Korea thus sought to 
enhance the scope and the setting of his operations, there 
were times when he felt that the scope was expanding beyond 
his control. Colonel Glass notes that sometimes the psychia- 
trist was supposed to sit on high and pass on all kinds of 
social problems. Some particularly difficult problems lay in 
the third of the operational responsibilities (in addition to 
screening and therapy) mentioned in the Columbia report. 
It is the elimination or punishment of the unfit. Here the 
military psychiatrist sometimes was subject to opposing pres- 
sures. He had to resist the tendency of line officers to abuse 
medical channels in order to get rid of disciplinary ineffec- 
tives. At the same time he might be accused by the same line 
officers of undermining discipline when a man who ran away 
before the enemy was declared not responsible for his acts on 
the grounds of psychoneuroses. (Appel and Beebe 1946: 
1473.) Increasingly, however, the psychiatrist’s ruling was 
accepted. In Korea, the divisional psychiatrist was eventually 
given control over decisions as to fitness for combat duty, a 
control which was not abused, writes Colonel Glass, because 
these psychiatrists were uniformly motivated to keep as many 
men as practicable on duty. This was true in matters of 
punishment also, though perhaps not quite to the degree de- 
scribed for the German army in which: “The statement of a 
psychiatrist, however, seems in many cases to have ranked 
only slightly below divine revelation and was almost always 


followed.” (Glass 1953b: 1572-1573 ; Galvin 1950: 703.) 


Here again, in making decisions as to who should be 
eliminated and who punished, the military psychiatrist took 
on broad functions which entailed broad social responsibilities, 
induced thought about social forces, and brought professional 
dilemmas. These dilemmas are well portrayed in Dr. S. L. 
Brown’s comments, which we have previously cited, about 
the psychiatrist as reserve officer on active duty. He notes 
that the officer-psychiatrist must recognize the nature of mili- 
tary values and must be aware of his role in army society as 
well as of his ambivalence about that role. Thus in the area 
of discipline and punishment, he speaks, as an expert, with 
the voice of authority which other officers cannot easily ignore. 
“Tt is at this point that the army psychiatrist must come to 
grips with his own feelings about discipline and punishment, 
and with his own preconception of what is expected of him.” 
(Brown 1953: 110-111.) 


Much is expected of him, especially by his soldier-patients. 
As both officer and psychiatrist, Dr. Brown points out, he is 
more permissive than the line officers have been, yet still 
coercive, since patients are soldiers and subject to discipline. 
He is understanding (he listens to the patient’s story), and 
is giving (he can prescribe passes and privilege as well as 
medication). But he also can withhold these boons and may 
appear to reject the patient in the course of busy rounds. He 
has great influence over the patient’s fate, for he can put him 
in a locked ward, or give shuck treatment, or get him a 
different assignment, or even get him discharged from the 
service, perhaps with a pension. (Jdid., p. 111.) Confronted 
with these manifold expectations, the new army psychiatrist 
wonders if he can “practice any kind of organized dynamic 
psychotherapy in such a confused situation.” Dr. Brown gives 


some assurance that he can be therapeutically useful and can 
also have opportunity for contributing to psychiatric knowl- 
edge—provided he has a sufficient freedom from anxiety in 
his military environment to become a participant observer 
in it. 


A good many of the psychiatrists who have been in the 
military service of the United States did become effective 
participants and have made cogent observations. They have 
observed themselves fulfilling an important new role and have 
seen the conceptual tools of their profession in new per- 
spective. 


The new role included the expanded responsibilities and 
the encouraging therapeutic success that we have noted. It 
also brought psychiatrists enhanced status in the field of 
medicine and an influence in military society that seemed to 
some to presage greater influence in the whole society. The 
rise in status came about partly because more medical men 
became aware of the therapeutic resources available in psy- 
chiatry and could avail themselves of psychiatric consultation 
for their patients more readily than is usually the case in 
civilian practice. Dr. W. C. Menninger writes, “Every medi- 
cal officer left the Army with far more understanding and 
interest in neuropsychiatry than he had when he entered.” 
While he may not have been a totally neutral witness in this, 
his comment is supported by others. (Menninger 1947b: 357; 
see also Raines 1947 and Murray 1947.) One gauge of this 
augmented prestige lies in the comparison between the relative 
indifference or outright hostility to psychiatry among high 
ranking medical officers in the first years of the war and the 
comparatively liberal provisions for psychiatry made later. 


As for influence in social affairs, psychiatrists at various 
levels of the military organization were asked for advice on 
all sorts of problems concerning human behavior. While 
military commanders, by definition, are expected to have 
competence in dealing with their men, the men’s conduct 
not infrequently presents tricky problems for the commander. 
And he tended to turn for suggestions to the one officer in 
the table of organization who was supposed to be an expert 
on behavior problems, the psychiatrist. In units which also 
had a psychiatric social worker assigned, the team of psychia- 
trist and social worker had wide-ranging functions. “In a 
division of fifteen thousand men, they were the only two 
professionals who through their official assignments were 
delegated the responsibility for understanding the dynamics 
of human behavior.” (Hechter in Maas 1951: 58.) Thus it 
was at higher echelons also. Advice from psychiatrists was 
solicited and adopted in a wide range of social problems. 


Hence what the military experience did to some practi- 
tioners in American psychiatry was to raise their confidence 
in an increased contribution to society on the part of psychia- 
trists. They were far from unaware of the shortcomings of 
psychiatry in the war, yet they were much encouraged con- 
cerning the social promise of their profession. Encouraged 
also in the promise of utilizing social and cultural insights 
in the basic concepts of psychiatry. 


The counterpart of this satisfaction was some expressed 
dissatisfaction with former classifications, concepts, and train- 
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ing. However suitable the former nosologies, the classifications 
of mental illness, may have been to practice in a civilian in- 
stitution, they were clearly not adequate for the context of 
military reality. For one thing, they were mainly concerned 
with classifying psychotic states—one standard nomenclature 
devotes 66 titles to psychotic reactions and 22 to all other 
types. But only some 7 percent of military hospital admissions 
were for psychoses, the great majority were for neurotic re- 
actions. Moreover, in the closer staff work of the military 
practice, many psychiatrists came to believe that there was 
such wide discrepancy in the use of the established terms that 
they were not very useful for therapy. In one study of 200 
cases, each of which had been diagnosed separately by two 
psychiatrists, it was found that there was complete disagree- 
ment in 42 percent of the cases. (Menninger 1947a: 581; 
Edelman 1947: 171-174.) Similarly, most of the medical 
officers who had been classified as neuropsychiatrists on in- 
duction, had worked mainly in state hospitals with psychotics. 
These psychiatrists, comments Dr. Braceland, who was Chief 
of Psychiatry in the Navy, were in general poorly equipped 
to handle the psychiatric problems they met in the service. 


(Ginzberg 1946: 728-731; Braceland 1947: 588.) 


III 


Yet for all their poor preparation, military psychiatrists, 
under the pressure of war needs, quickly adapted and im- 
provised therapeutic methods which were markedly successful 
in treating both neurotic and psychotic cases. Out of these 
improvisations came useful ideas for general psychiatry—in 
the improvement of group psychotherapy, in the uses of psy- 
chotherapy under sedation, in programs of activities for neu- 
rotic patients, in the utilization of ancillary workers. Perhaps 
most impressive of all were the implications of forward 
psychiatry, of active early treatment. “If we see the patient 
early, it may be more desirable to give immediate corrective 
suggestions and support, and trust to the tendency of nature 
to regain reinforcement rather than to attempt to expose con- 
tributory deep-seated conflictive situations of long standing.” 


(Menninger 1947b: 359-362, 364; see also Gregg 1947.) 


But what are these reinforcing tendencies in nature? Until 
some systematic concepts about them are built, the psychia- 
trist’s suggestions and supports can hardly be based on more 
than rule-of-thumb notions. To the psychiatrists who re- 
sponded to the Columbia survey, the existing personality 
theory seemed to be insufficient for this purpose. Their con- 
census was that they were no longer as confident as they had 
been concerning the adequacy of personality theory for prob- 
lems of military manpower. They realized that many prob- 
lems of human behavior, as they arose during World War II, 
and with/which they were concerned, could not be adjudicated 
on the basis of personality theory alone. Hence, “. . . they have 
replaced their former assurance with a new tentativeness.” 


(Ginzberg, Herma, Ginsburg 1953: 58.) 


Their tentative theoretical reaching is mainly in the direc- 
tion of understanding the effects of social and cultural forces, 
and of noting the balance between stress and support in a 
given situation. The psychiatrists represented in the Colum- 


bia survey were particularly impressed by the psychic strength 
the soldier derived from his group of friends; a number of 
them remarked that their military experience had made in- 
escapably plain to them the great importance of this group 
in personal adjustment. (Jdid., pp. 29-32.) We have noted 
previously similar observations from military psychiatrists 
and like comments are frequent in the recent literature on 
military psychiatry. 


One particularly eloquent passage by an experienced army 
psychiatrist may be quoted as indicating the thought of other 
military psychiatrists. Colonel Glass writes that it is common 
knowledge that the psychiatric rate varied among combat 
units, some consistently having fewer psychiatric casualties 
than others despite the same or greater degree of battle 
stress. The discrepancy can be observed among the units of a 
battalion, regiment, or division. The distribution of vulnerable 
persons is equally spread among different units, and so does 
not explain the disproportionate rate of psychiatric break- 
down. “Another factor must be present, namely, the influ- 
ence of the group or combat unit which can offer realistic 
protection against outside fear. The soldier does not fight 
alone—around him are his buddies who share his dangers and 
deprivations and will aid him if he is disabled. The more 
confidence he has in his platoon or company the less fearful 
is the battle situation. When men fight together and share 
common tribulation, they become bound by the closest of 
emotional ties. This affection, which is akin to love, serves to 
lessen concern for one’s own life, thereby decreasing the crip- 
pling sensation of fear.” (Glass 1951: 1474; also Mandel- 
baum 1952.) 


This author goes on to say that the same strengthening 
forces of the group against emotional breakdown are present 
in noncombat units as well, whether they are located overseas 
or in the zone of the interior. “The factor of group identifi- 
cation which sustains a person against the deprivation and 
vicissitudes of the environment operates in an identical manner 
in noncombatant organizations.” (Glass 1951: 1477-1478.) 
That the sustaining force of the group operates in various 
kinds of military formations is an important and valid gen- 
eralization ; but that it operates in an identical manner in all 
units and situations is less acceptable. For we have seen how 
British and Indian troops in the Arakan, each having close- 
knit primary groups, responded at different rates of break- 
down to similar external threats and, indeed, were vulnerable 
to different aspects of the same external environment. Again, 
in a single military outfit, as the history of the Korean cam- 
paign shows, there were differing psychiatric strengths and 
vulnerabilities according to the stage of the battle. Indeed, 
in at least one type of army work, it has been reported that 
the primary group is of little real consequence. This occurs 
among army clerks who, according to an anthropologist, 
D. M. Schneider, must stress individual status rather than 


group effort. (Schneider 1946: 123-129.) 


Therefore, while the concept of personal strength drawn 
by a soldier from his primary group is useful as a beginning 
generalization, it is only a beginning. If naively applied, it 
can be just as deficient a conceptual tool for psychiatry as the 
equally over-simple notion of innate emotional weakness. 
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Once psychiatric theory has fully absorbed the revised no- 
tions of “normality” and “adaptability” discussed in the fore- 
going; what seems to be required for more effective theory 
is a clearer charting of the stresses and strengths in various 
of the social roles a person fulfills, and in the different life 
situations in which he must play that role. For the military 
sphere we have tried to indicate some of these different roles 
and situations, differing according to military situation, 
branch of service, stage of career, status in hierarchy, as well 
as varying in separate societies and cultures. Further study in 
military psychiatry should formulate these differences more 
sharply and attempt a more accurate estimate of the psychi- 
atric potentialities in each. In this further study the psychia- 
trist and the social scientist would do well to utilize each 
other’s skills and points of view. 


Out of such study should come a clear understanding of 
support and of stress. A recent survey of the psychological 
writings on the effects of stress on human behavior concludes 
that little enlightenment is to be found on the subject in the 
present literature. (Lazarus, Deese, Osler 1951: 11-12.) One 
reason for this is that the stress factor observed is not usually 
related to factors making for resistance to stress. The impor- 
tance of this relationship has particularly impressed a number 
of psychiatrists who have had military experience. They have 
come to see neuropsychiatric phenomena in military life as 
the result of the interlocking of particular strains with specific 
personal and group vulnerabilities and to see mental health as 
the favorable balance of psychic supports against the psychic 
threats of the environment. This theme is repeated several 
times in the report of the Columbia survey; one passage 
reads, ““Thus, while personality strengths and weaknesses are 
important, equally important are the stresses and supports in 
the environment. Continued successful performance depends 


to a large extent on the balance between the two.” (Ginzberg, 
Herma and Ginsburg 1953: 36.) 


It is to be noted that this view does not exclude the sig- 
nificance of personality predispositions. Rather it broadens 
the understanding of their effects in real situations. It recon- 
ciles the military experiences of psychiatrists with their clini- 
cal orientations and thus avoids discrepancies that appear in 
some psychiatric writings, such as those that baldly state that 
constitutional weakness and instability are the determining 
factors in the development of neuroses among soldiers, or 


that precipitating factors are incapable of producing a neurosis 
unless there is a predisposition. (e.g. Hyland 1944: 306-309; 
Hadfield 1942: 320.) The term “predisposition,” thus used, 
becomes little more than a convenient and empty tag. 


A more useful approach is exemplified by Dr. R. C. Ander- 
son’s thoughtful paper on the neuroses of peace and war. He 
notes that in one sense every one is predisposed to neuroses. 
But this predisposition has meaning only in a quantitative 
sense and that “. . . for every individual there is an intoler- 
able situation which varies greatly as to type and quantity, 
depending on his past experiences.” (Anderson 1946: 4, 23.) 
This is true in peace and war, in military and in civilian 
society. For military society, we have noted some of the 
special conditions that have broad effects on groups of indi- 
viduals. These special conditions are not necessarily operative 
in similar degree in civilian life, and the psychiatric methods 
that work well in the one sphere cannot be simply extrapolated 
to the other. In each setting the psychiatrist must make use 
of the available and relevant tools most appropriate to that 
setting, such as the insights of depth psychology, the aides 
of psychological tests and analyses, the biological manipula- 
tions of medication and shock. 


Recommended by some psychiatrists as a result of their 
military experience are certain added conceptual tools re- 
lating to environment, to social and cultural factors. As we 
have noted in the report of the Columbia survey, the con- 
census was that the student of the problem of breakdown 
must pay more attention to the stresses and supports that 
exist in the environment if he is to understand the causes of 
successful and unsuccessful performance. ‘““This does not 
mean that the psychiatrists believe that it would be feasible 
to ignore the personality factor, but that they recommend a 
substantial shift in emphasis from that which prevailed during 
the last war.” (Ginzberg, Herma and Ginsburg 1953: 57.) 


To the degree in which this shift comes about in the field 
generally, the theory and practice of psychiatry will move 
toward the wider social effectiveness foreseen by such psy- 
chiatrists as Drs. J. R. Rees and W. C. Menninger, and such 
anthropologists as the late Professor Edward Sapir who once 
wrote that it will be the future task of the psychiatrists to 
read cause and effect in human history. (Rees 1945: 130-131; 
Menninger 1947a: 583-585; Sapir 1949: 576.) 
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The Reaction of a Civil- Religious Hierarchy 


to a Factory in Guatemala* 


Manning Nash** 


In the Western Highlands of Guatemala is a series of local 
Indian communities, each with its own typical costume, its 
particular economic specialty, its nearly endogamous popula- 
tion, and its position in the rotating market system. The 
distinctive feature of these Indian social systems is a hierarchy 
of interrelated civil and religious offices that regulate the 
public and religious life of the community. The Quiche- 
speaking village of Cantel in the Southwest Highlands, about 
six miles from Quezaltenango, has a 97 percent Indian popu- 
lation. The villagers still wear distinctive costumes and have 
a civil-religious hierarchy similar in form and function to 
that described by Wagley in Chimaltenango! and by Tax for 
Panajachel.2 For more than 50 years, they have lived in 
peaceful coexistence with a modern textile factory that has 
continuously employed about one-fourth of the adult popula- 
tion. But in the last decade the hierarchy has undergone major 
changes as a result of the local factory workers’ union acting 
as funnel to the community for the national political program 
of the 1944 revolution. In this article, the writer intends to 
describe how the factory adjusted to the civil-religious hier- 
archy for more than half a century, and how, over a period 


* This paper was read at the meetings of the American Anthro- 
pological Association at Detroit in December, 1954. The author is 
indebted to Dr. Sol Tax and Robert S. Merrill for their critical 
reading of the paper. The research upon which the paper is based 
was carried out from October, 1953 to November, 1954 in Cantel, 
Guatemala, on a grant from the Social Science Research Council. 


** Mr. Nash is a Research Associate with the Research Center for 
Economic Development and Cultural Change at the University of 
Chicago. 

1. Charles Wagley, The Social and Religious Life of a Guatemalan 


Village, American Anthropological Association Memoir No. 71, 1949, 
pp. 79-104. 


2. Sol Tax, Penny Capitalism, A Guatemalan Indian Economy, 
Institute of Social Anthropology, No. 16, 1953, pp. 204-07. 


of 10 years, the political revolution as focused in Cantel 
through the union undermined the hierarchy. 


The textile factory came to Cantel in 1884, not because of 
any special labor advantage but because the Samala River 
which runs through the village could provide the power to 
run a large mill. Since its introduction into Cantel, whose 
working population is about 4,000, the factory has employed 
year after year about 1,000 men and women. The equipment 
of the factory consists of carding, weaving, and spinning 
machines, jacquard looms, a dyeing plant, a machine shop, 
and power carpentry tools, all coordinated by the plant 
managers into a production unit that comprises the largest 
textile mill in Central America. At each of these machines, 
Quiche Indians work an eight-hour day for a cash wage in 
the rhythm of industrial life. 


These same Indians, together with those villagers who are 
traditional maize or wheat farmers or woodchoppers, were 
the personnel for the civil-religious hierarchy in the village. 
In this hierarchy, a man entered service at about the age of 
14 or 15 and spent year-long periods during the rest of his 
adult life alternating between civil office and religious office. 
The normal course of an individual in public life was for a 
man first to hold a low civil office, then a menial religious 
office, then a higher civil office, next a higher religious office, 
and so on, up the chain of posts, with rest periods between 
stints in office until at 60 or 70 years of age he reached one of 
the top positions. After serving in a top post in either the civil 
or religious branch—since the Cantelense make no distinction 
between the two—the individual was able to retire from 
public service and become a principal or elder. The elders 
as a group were held in highest public esteem—a sort of un- 
official governing body—and no important community deci- 
sions were reached without consulting them. 
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During his term in office a man lost both work-time and 
income, depending upon the amount of time his particular 
post demanded of him, and the expense involved in his ritual 
reception into the office. Since, through their male heads, all 
families were involved in moving up the ladder of office, and 
since position on the ladder was the chief way prestige was 
allocated, and since the higher one rose the older one became, 
the operation of the hierarchy served to place families in 
respect relationships and to age-grade them at the same time. 


Substantially, this is the way the civil-religious hierarchy 
operated concurrently with the factory for more than two 
generations. ‘The public service histories of the older factory 
workers show the same progression from guardia to mayor- 
domo to regidor, and on up the ladder of office, as do the life 
histories of the farmers. Until recently, the composition of 
civil offices showed that factory workers were at least propor- 
tionately carrying their share of public duty. Before the 1944 
revolution, two of the four regidores and nine of the 20 
guardias were employed in the factory, while the sindico, the 
second highest civil office, was also filled by a factory man. 
In the religious brotherhoods, three of the six cofradias were 
headed by factory workers, as were about 40 percent of the 
lesser offices. The hierarchy was still the main mechanism for 
conferring social honor, regulating public affairs, and age- 
grading families. 


The integration of the factory into village life, and the 
lack of disruption of the social structure, came about and was 
maintained through a series of mutual minor adjustments 
between the factory and the village. The factory would give 
a man time off to comply with either his civil or religious 
duties. For example, the guardias (equivalent to local police- 
men) acted in this capacity on alternate weeks, and the factory 
gave them the week off for civil duty and allowed them to 
work the other week. In the case of the alcalde, a two-year 
term of office, when an employee was elected to this post the 
factory agreed to rehire him at the same job without loss of 
tenure at the end of his two years of civil service. When a 
member of a religious brotherhood with part time duties asked 
for time off when it was the day of the saints in his care, the 
factory granted it. In short, the factory modified its work 
rhythm slightly in order to allow its employees to take part 
in hierarchy functions. Also, the factory work schedule al- 
lowed for holidays during Easter week and the fiesta titular, 
the two most important holidays in the village, and allowed 
for overtime work so that there would be no great loss of 
income during the extended non-working periods of these 
two holidays. 


When a problem arose in the factory that related to the 
community at large, the managers of the plant always called 
in the top men of the civil hierarchy to discuss the problem. 
The managers of the factory often complained about the 
amount of time these meetings took, but they never tried to 
circumvent the public representatives of the community. In 
certain community projects, such as building a bridge over 
the river between the factory and the village, or laying a 


floor in the local church, or building a road, the factory and 


the village, through its civil hierarchy, were joint partici- 
pants and financiers. 


On its part, the village made some concessions to the fac- 
tory. On Monday morning, when the local jail was crowded 
with drunks arrested after Saturday and Sunday binges, the 
village would allow the unofficial alcalde of the factory to 
take out of jail the people needed to run the machines. The 
village did not try to run the factory and the factory did not 
try to run the village. 


As it turned out, there were no cases of authority conflict 
within the factory system of discipline. That is, there were 
no instances of a man who had been alcalde taking orders 
on the job from one who was a regidor. This appears to be 
because those who reached the top offices in the hierarchy 
were intelligent and apt and, if they took jobs in the factory, 
they were likely to be foremen or have artisan positions rather 
than be machine line workers. 


The factory and the community still maintain a harmoni- 
ous relationship, but the civil-religious hierarchy has been 
undergoing internal change due to other supra-local pres- 
sures to which it has had to adjust. 


There was a period from 1930 to 1944 when nationwide 
pressures, such as the depression of the 30s and the intendente 
system in 1936, did have an effect on the hierarchy. The out- 
come of the indirect national pressures was to spurt Protes- 
tantism in Cantel and begin the legal definition of the separa- 
tion of the civil from the religious in the hierarchy. During 
the depression, men about to assume religious office in Cantel 
complained about the costs involved in taking over these 
posts, but the elders were inflexible in their demand that in- 
coming cofrades pay the customary expenses associated with 
office. As a result, many families whose turn for office was 
coming up turned to Protestantism, which effectively placed 
them beyond the call of the Catholic religious brotherhoods. 
There was, thus, difficulty in staffing some of the cofradias, 
one of which became inactive as a result. 


When the intendente system—the appointment of an out- 
sider to act as a kind of city manager for the local community, 
responsible to the national government—came to Cantel, an 
Indian who had been appointed to serve in a religious office 
complained to the intendente. He was told he was not obli- 
gated by law to serve and, thus, public notice was given that 
the civil and religious wings of the hierarchy were separate. 
The religious branch retaliated by refusing to be present at 
the inauguration of civil officials, thereby reinforcing the idea 
that the two branches were autonomous rather than inter- 
twined. 


While the civil-religious hierarchy in Cantel was somewhat 
changed by these events, it remained fundamentally intact 
until the legal and political ideas of the 1944 revolution were 
translated into action through the local union, itself an off- 
spring of the revolution that legalized workers’ associations. 
The union was tied to the national federation of unions which, 
in turn, formed an important prop in the late Arbenz govern- 
ment. With this origin and network of connections, the union 
was in a position to receive the ideas of political democracy 
which formed an important part of the earlier phases of the 
revolution, and was assured of legal support from the national 
government for any local political activity. 
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The union formed a political party and launched candi- 
dates for the top six offices of the civil wing of the hierarchy. 
In the seven elections between 1944 and 1954, during which 
union executives put out propaganda, supervised voting pro- 
cedures, and exhorted members to vote for their slate, they 
succeeded in electing young men who were not eligible either 
by age or by previous service to the posts of regidor (similar 
to city councilmen), and to the post of sindico (controller 
of municipal funds) ; the regidores, the sindico and the alcalde 
(the equivalent of mayor) are legally constituted to make 
community decisions. The young men who took over these 
offices then put into practice what had previously been only 
a legal possibility. They ruled without the aid of the prin- 
cipales who had heretofore in fact made decisions for the 
community. In a fight over the introduction of drinking water 
into Cantel, at the insistence of the young union-sponsored 
officials the municipal corporation — the duly elected civil 
officers—overruled the principales. In a later decision con- 
cerning the proposed water system, the municipal corporation 
acted without even consulting or calling upon any of the 
elders of the village. The philosophy behind this breach of 
custom was expressed by the sindico, a mechanic in the fac- 
tory, who said, “Too long have the old men governed Cantel 
without knowing how to make a better life. It is time the 
young men who want everybody to live well run the munici- 
pality.” 


In instituting and controlling the election mechanism so 
that young men staffed the upper civil offices, the principle 
of automatic selection by previous service was violated; their 
refusal to consult the elders on community matters was the 
beginning of the end of subordination to age and experience 
upon which the civil-religious hierarchy had rested. 


Under the reign of the young men, the municipal corpora- 
tion refused to have any connection with the religious wing 
of offices, again bringing the legal definition of the civil offices 
to bear in Cantel. The indifference of the civil wing to the 
religious offices, expressed in the absence of civil officials at 
religious exchanges of office and religious installations, had its 
effect on the availability of personnel for religious offices. And, 
in 1948, in order to bolster recruiting, the elders formed a 
committee to select persons to serve by bringing social pressure 
on possible officeholders, but without the legal sanction of the 
civil officers, this was only partially successful. Of the six 
operating cofradias in 1954, three were understaffed and 
prospects for 1955 looked no brighter. 


When the writer left Cantel in November, 1954, the two 
wings of the hierarchy were operating separately, the prin- 
ciple of hierarchy was only partly apparent in the religious 
offices, and competition and ballot selection was the rule for 
the upper offices of the civil hierarchy. The characteristic 
crossing from one wing of the hierarchy to the other was 
almost completely a thing of the past—those in upper civil 
office had rarely served in lower civil office, and more rarely 
given religious service. 


After the July, 1954, revolution, the people were again 
proclaiming village unity and the absence of factions which 
had, in the form of political parties, been part of village life. 
But the man who became alcalde got that office through his 
connection with the national anti-communist party, rather 
than through previous service. 


The regenerative power of the civil-religious hierarchy is 
open to debate, and only time can evaluate the permanence 
of the impact of the political revolution upon the sentiments 
that supported the civil-religious hierarchy. But the differen- 
tial impact of the two supra-local institutions on the social 
structure of Cantel appears historically clear and definite, 
although the writer’s data for the earliest years of factory 
impact is not as rich as later data and he is not, therefore, 
able to report upon temporary dislocations that may have 
occurred. The factory made a series of modifications that 
enabled centralized machine production to coexist with a 
specialized social structure. The factory worker was simply 
another Cantelense with a slightly different occupational 
role than his non-factory neighbor, and the factory simply a 
place where a Cantelense could make a living. In contrast, 
the political revolution, as brought to bear in Cantel through 
the young men of the union, started an attack on the princi- 
ples governing leader selection and public service. The union 
men’s insistence that Cantel take part in the democratic 
aspects of the revolution resulted in a hierarchy which for 
10 years operated completely separate from the religious 
wing, in the negation of leadership by previous service and 
age, and in the substitution of elections for the elders’ sanction 
for officeholding. 


The case of Cantel suggests that a factory is not inherently 
incompatible with a native social structure, while a political 
movement supported by extra local sanctions may cause severe 
social readjustment. 
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What Is Happening to Man’s Work? (Excerpts) 


(Ou Va le Travail Humain?) 


Georges Friedmann 


Translated by Charles R. Walker 


(Translator’s Introduction: Professor Friedmann’s earlier 
thinking on the effects of mass production jobs on men at 
work were made known to the readers of Human Organi- 
zation (see Volume 12, Number 4, 1954) in the article called 
“Outline for a Psycho-Sociology of Assembly Line Work.” 
This article originally appeared in the Journal de Psycho- 
logie Normal et Pathologique (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1948). In his article Friedmann described the 
technical rationale of assembly line production and related 
this rationale to the social organization and the psychological 
effects of modern productive systems on workers. 


In his volume, On va le Travail Humain?', which ap- 
peared in 1950, Friedmann wrote a section under the same 
title which appeared in the Journal. He modified and ex- 
panded some of his earlier ideas, particularly in light of de- 
velopments which have come to be known in this country as 
Automation. Professor Friedmann himself requested that 
certain excerpts which reflect his later thinking be published 
in Human Organization. This the editors are glad to do, 
especially as the new material contains a number of chal- 
lenging observations and conclusions. 


The first section covers Friedmann’s comments on recent 
trends in production methods. The assembly line as it is 
known today, particularly in the automobile industry, is 
undergoing fundamental changes because of the introduction 
of transfer machines, electronic devices, and other innova- 
tions which we call Automation. These changes, Friedmann 
believes, will have a marked effect on workers’ identification 
with and interest in the job. 


The second section expands on Friedmann’s ideas about 
the assembly line itself and the psychological effects of highly 
fractionated and repetitive tasks. Much of what he has to 





1, Friedmann, Georges: Ou va le Travail Humain? (Paris: Galli- 
mard, 1950), Part II. 


say supports what was said in The Man on the Assembly Line, 
by Charles R. Walker and Robert H. Guest.? I find myself 
differing with his observation that most assembly line work- 
ers eventually adjust themselves to their jobs and generally 
lose interest in seeking more challenging skilled jobs. Recent 
studies conducted by Yale Technology Project lead me to a 
different conclusion. In a study of 202 automobile workers 
with at least 12 years’ experience, we found that the intrinsic 
nature of the immediate job, with its conveyor pacing and 
repetitive motions, constituted the greatest source of over-all 
job dissatisfaction. Only a handful of men were considered 
at all “adjusted” and satisfied with the job. 


In the third section Friedmann develops certain ideas about 
the importance of the social factors on the job as a counter- 
balance to what he calls the “taut” pressures of the assembly 
line. I was interested to see how some of his suggestions for 
enlarging and redesigning jobs so as to maximize its social 
compensations are similar to those made quite independently 
of Friedmann by myself and my associates in this country. 


Professor Friedmann’s conclusions are both practical and 
theoretical in this scope, and he makes a vigorous plea for the 
systematic study of the impact of machines on men in a con- 
stantly changing technological system.) 


Observations on What Americans Call 
‘*‘Automation” 


The technology of the assembly line has become compli- 
cated and diversified. The principle of the conveyor has in- 
fluenced the development of the machine itself, as is illus- 
trated in the many kinds of automatic machines capable of 
performing a long series of operations in the course of which 
the piece of work is moved, either by rotation or translation, 


2. Walker, C. R., and R. H. Guest: The Man on the Assembly 
Line. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1952. 
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from one work station to the next. These stations, which 
until recently were manned by a laborer, have now become 
completely mechanized and have been stripped entirely of 
the “human factor.” 


In the case of those automatic machines known as “transfer 
machines,” the evolution from the classical moving belt is 
particularly striking. The piece to be machined is fixed in a 
moving carriage and is then delivered to each station. Each 
station consists of an electronic brain that controls and oper- 
ates at various angles a set of multiple tools. Once the series 
of operations has been completed, the work is removed from 
the carriage, which is then returned to the starting point by 
an electrically operated cable. Thus the “transfer” machine 
embodies two basic technological innovations: first, the mqve- 
ment of a piece of work by means of a carriage through a 
series of operations that are precisely planned and executed ; 
secondly, the utilization of a number of tools that can be 
employed with great flexibility through the use of electronic 
brains. 


In this connection, Touraine has written, “One hesitates 
to continue to speak of machines in the sense of milling ma- 
chines and parallel turrets.”> Until now, even on the classical 
assembly line, the piece of work was carried to the machine 
and there removed from the conveyor and set into a mount 
fixed to the floor. The process has now become inverted. The 
piece of work and its mount now constitute the central ele- 
ment; now the machine has become mobile and moves about 
to accomplish its task.4 


Other machines, in their own way, have been intimately 
affected by the principle of the assembly line and may be 
classified as kinds of automatic assembly lines. We have 
already referred to machines on platforms. Elsewhere, one 
finds that a cyclic progression replaces the linear movement; 
the carriage, when a series of operations is completed, returns 
to its point of departure to receive another piece, in much 
the same fashion as the molds in an automatic casting factory 
are recovered. This “carousel” system, in which the machine 
becomes mobile, is found in a growing number of operations, 


3. “Transfer” machines have been employed on a large scale for 
the first time at the Régie Nationale Renault. The remarks made 
here on “special” or automatic machines are derived from the 
results of a penetrating study in industrial sociology made at the 
Renault plant in 1948-1949 by our collaborator, Alain Touraine, 
under the auspices of the Center of Sociological Studies (Centre 
d’Etudes Sociologiques). This study will appear in the publications 
of the School of Higher Studies (Ecole des Hautes Etudes), VI sec- 
tion, to which we shall, henceforth, refer the reader. 


It is possible to get an idea of the importance of “transfer” 
machines by noting that one of them which was installed at the 
Renault factory for making engine blocks (cylinder cases), the 
4CV, contained 24 separate stations, 23 electro-mechanical (elec- 
tronic) brains and 147 separate tools. 


4. “L’organisation, remarque-t-il encore, n’est plus centrée sur les 
exigences de la machine pour constituer des sections ou chaines 
linéaires. Désormais, l’élément de travail, en l’occurrence la téte 
électro-mécanique et ses outils multiples, est concu en fonction de la 
machine qui du reste porte le nom de son élément de transport, le 
‘transfert’: ainsi s’afirme désormais le primat de l’organisation sur 
le travail mécanique.” Georges Friedmann: Ow Va le Travail 
Humain?, p. 229. 
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particularly in the foundry and the rolling mill. But analysis 
can and ought to go further in this direction. An automatic 
lathe, equipped with multiple tools, turns out a piece entirely 
by itself. The linear structure that characterized the machines 
of the first industrial revolution has disappeared, giving place 
to the cyclical principle that was introduced towards the end 
of the last century. 


But now, where there is relative mobility between the 
work and the work station (the organic collection of tools), 
does not the machine itself constitute a kind of assembly line? 
At the same time as the cyclic is substituted for a linear suc- 
cession, a new kind of unity is suggested by these new, syn- 
thetic machines. This unity consists of a new reintegration 
of the production process which in the earlier development 
of mass production had tended to break all work down into 
simple motions. 


Several years ago we wrote: “Technological progress tends 
to reestablish by its own internal dialectic a new kind of 
integrated production which appears on a new scale in these 
novel multi-purpose automatic machines.’’> Since then this 
evolutionary trend has only become more intense and wide- 
spread. Its impact, over the long run, on the technical skill 
of the worker and the promise which it holds of a new 
technology appears to be considerable.® 


The ‘Psychological Atmosphere” of the 
Assembly Line 


From my observation in various countries since 1945, I 
wish to bring out in connection with the psychological atmos- 
phere of the assembly line several factors which appear to me 
to constitute something more than purely personal reactions. 
Since they are more completely set forth elsewhere in this 
book,’ I shall limit myself to putting together here several 
brief summaries. 


When first introduced to assembly line work, many work- 
ers experience a sense of dissatisfaction and restlessness, a 
need for change. Some of these men are psychologically 
unsuited to this kind of work and will usually quit the 
factory. Others are able to obtain a transfer to a more 


5. Georges Friedmann: Problemes Humains du Machinisme In- 
dustriel, p. 171. Regarding multi-purpose machines, see the early 
results of “The French Inquiry on Industrial Sociology,” Cahiers 
Internationaux de Sociologie, Vol. VII, 1949, pp. 118-119. 


6. As long as the area of the economy which utilizes the assembly 
line continues to expand, its replacement by automation in some 
areas is largely compensated for by its advance into other sectors 
of the economy. It was argued not long ago that assembly line pro- 
duction was not suitable for very small enterprises or for products 
which could not be standardized. Today, it is high time to do away 
with these theoretical limitations. A small enterprise may find it 
worth while to become specialized and to organize production on 
an assembly line basis. (Cf. the description of a small shirtmaker, 
equipped with a conveyor, in Hommes et Techniques, Nov.-Dec., 
1945, p. 24, 26.) Elsewhere the advantages of a moving belt which 
is adapted to a non-standardized product, has been described in the 
Manutention Mécanique, a magazine published in Brussels, 1949, 
No. 8. 


7. Cf&, pp. 343-348. 
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individualized type of work where the rhythm is varied. 
A rational plan for the selection of personnel who work on 
an assembly line is seldom established, for it is not easy to 
determine how workers will react to the line. An important 
proportion of assembly line workers remain on the line and 
become attached to a particular job after a period of time— 
varying on the average from six to eight months. These 
workers may still be found in the same factory at the end 
of several years. They no longer speak of changing their jobs; 
they have become “rooted.” These workers viewed their jobs 
at first as merely temporary expedients while they looked 
for something better, but they stayed on and now will con- 
tinue to stay on. Were they at first unsuited to this kind of 
work? What kind of conditioning to the work has taken 
place so as to hold them to this kind of job? Some kind of 
change has taken place in them, for they now reject any 
thought of changing and no longer show any ambition to 
become skilled workers. They are not willing to risk tak- 
ing a job which might give them prestige and better pay. 
Moreover, work on the assembly line fails to arouse in them 
the desire to become professionally skilled, even if the factory 
where they work offers such an opportunity. 


I must again point out that these views are the result of 
a much too limited number of observations, and that they 
require a series of methodically conducted studies in order 
to be confirmed. I set them forth at this time only because 
I have found such consistent support for these observations 
in countries as diverse as France, Great Britain, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and the United States. Therefore, I am able 
to regard them as more than simple guesswork. I intend to 
return to an interpretation of them in the conclusions of 
this article. 


The “Social Atmosphere” of the Assembly Line 


The assembly line is an area in which the study of social 
factors is particularly interesting because of the essentially 
collective structure of the assembly line, a characteristic which 
the course of its recent development has only served to em- 
phasize. 


The “taut” assembly line, which strikes one by its pressure, 
its rapid movement, and the constant tension imposed on the 
workers and reflected in their drawn, strained faces, con- 
tinues to exist in large numbers. We observed several of this 
type in the course of our recent trip to the United States and 
also in the large mass production plants of Europe. One of 
the most striking aspects of the present state of industrial 
development is the considerable gap that exists between the 
“taut” assembly lines and those I will refer to, for lack of a 
better term, as “‘social” assembly lines in which new forms 
of technical organization and of human relations are simul- 
taneously being developed. 


It would be unjust to set forth the traditionally pessimistic 
definition of work on an assembly line and not, at the same 
time, mention the efforts that have been made to introduce 
into such work a concern for the human factor. It is of small 
concern to us here whether these efforts have sprung from 


enlightened self-interest or from purely humanitarian con- 
siderations: it is clear that the latter generally carry very 
little weight in the minds of industrialists. The fact of the 
changes remains. Whatever the subjective origin of these 
changes may have been, they follow a definite pattern once 
initiated. Thus, a more complete rationalization of assembly 
line production concerned with the worker’s producitvity, 
quite apart from his comfort or self-satisfaction, has created 
a number of secondary lines or tool conveyors and also a 
number of moving belts and mobile chairs for transporting 
the worker either while standing or seated. Note that these 
last devices introduce into a formerly rigid and inexorable 
pace (which continues to prevail today in the “taut” assembly 
line) an element of flexibility. Thus, the worker has a certain 
amount of leeway (sometimes relatively important) that 
allows him to organize his work in his own way within the 
limits of the pace of the conveyor. A certain “freedom”’ is 
introduced into the compulsory rhythm of the line. 


Even greater freedom exists among substitute workers, 
called “relief men” in the United States. These men are 
trained specifically for a particular section of the line, but 
they nevertheless know several operations and can take over 
during a brief absence of a fellow worker in the course of 
the day, thereby insuring a continuous workflow. The utility 
men, on the other hand, are skilled workers, specially trained 
in many fields, who can fill in the gaps caused by an abrupt 
departure, sickness, and other longer, unforeseen absences. 


These technical devices and methods of organization are 
enough to change the psychological atmosphere of certain 
lines. There are other ways to lessen the amount of tension 
on an assembly line. The privilege of smoking, except in 
specifically restricted areas, is welcomed with enthusiasm in 
certain plants by workers who make extensive use of it. 
Smoking as a means of relaxation is not uniquely confined to 
plants employing moving belts. Conversation, on the other 
hand, becomes extremely important whenever workers oper- 
ate as a team and are brought continuously together as they 
move about the assembly line. Nearby automatic vending 
machines, which in the United States form a veritable assem- 
bly line of gadgets, offer the worker a few moments of relaxa- 
tion with a cigarette, a soft drink, candy, or chewing gum. 
The mere presence of these machines, the very possibility of 
their being used by the workers, illustrates the kind of 
flexibility we have discussed above. This variety of conditions 
reinforces the technical evolution which is creating on the 
assembly line groups of jointly responsible workers who per- 
form inter-related tasks and are dependent on each other in 
their work. Bonds grow up between workers in such cases 
because of the structure of their work and the margin of 
flexibility they enjoy in organizing their jobs. Paul, Jack, 
Madeleine, Peter and Suzanne meet every morning at the 
same assembly or control point; a social life emerges and 
enlivens the hours of work on the conveyor which appear so 
“monotonous” to the external observer. The worker receives 
the benefit of a conscious activity that permeates, so to speak, 
the series of conditioned reflexes and medullary tasks that 
make up his repetitive and isolated job on the conveyor. Thus, 
we speak of a “social” assembly line where it is clear that the 
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degree of understanding between the members of a team, along 
with their emotional and mental harmony, plays a very great 
part in the birth and continued existence of this “sociability.” 
Also, the selection of individuals who are to work side by 
side, day after day, month after month, year in and year out, 
ought not to be left to chance or trial and error, as this some- 
times proves disastrous. The techniques of applied sociology 
can provide valuable assistance in the rational selection of 
work teams. 


Leon Walther® has shown the importance of creating 
homogeneous groups by means of an index of physiological 
rhythm. We have emphasized before the considerable role 
this biological factor plays. We do not go so far as to make 
this biological aspect the exclusive one in the development of 
an analysis of successful (or unsuccessful) work teams. And 
while acknowledging the impact of a variety of social and 
emotional factors on the harmony and, consequently, the effec- 
tiveness of a group, we do not wish to overlook the impor- 
tance of the purely physiological element in the individual’s 
reaction to the pace of the assembly line. One of the more 
exciting tasks in the study of human relations in industry 
will be to determine, with the aid of physiology, psychology, 
and industrial sociology, under what conditions and to what 
extent the unique physiological rhythm of each person can be 
disturbed, fashioned, or molded under the influence of emo- 
tional, mental, and social elements. This is a fundamental 
problem that, to our knowledge, has never been experimen- 
tally and systematically investigated. But the science of man 
in a century in which he is capable of shaking the earth itself 
is still in the process of stammering out the first letters of its 
alphabet. “Our power,” observed Berthelot 50 years ago, 
“outstrips our knowledge.” Since then how much wider has 
this gap become! 


The successful experience of the “social” assembly line 
demonstrates that in the present state of technology and in- 
dustrial development, work on the assembly line can be the 
least disagreeable and objectively the least harmful to the 
individual’s psyche and integrity (even if not always con- 
tributing positively to the development of his personality). 
It is certainly less dangerous from these two standpoints than 
many single jobs performed at isolated machines. 


On the other hand, we must not allow ourselves to be 
lulled into inaction by any illusions. There are today very 
few “social”? assembly lines; the “taut” assembly line remains 
the rule. Because it clashes with vested interests, the recog- 
nition of the human factor takes place very gradually and 
then only in those countries that are industrially well ad- 
vanced. Other countries just embarking upon a course of 
industrialization must pass through (although much more 
rapidly) all the stages that their “elders” traveled before 
them. The discrediting of industrial psychology in the USSR 
seems to indicate that the demands for quantity production 


8. Leon Walther wrote Psychologie du Travail, Ed. du Mont- 
Blanc, Geneve, 1947. Walther was one of the first Europeans to do 
research in the psychology of work, having made intensive studies 
in Swiss factories. 


and the pressure of international tensions left no place for 
“humanitarian” considerations regarded as unreal and prema- 
ture. . . . The importance of the social sciences concerned 
with the problems of technology, its application and its physi- 
cal and moral effects, cannot be denied regardless of the 
political, economic, or social structure of the State. 


Industrial consultants on human relations, that is, those 
who know their profession and practice it honestly, refusing 
to identify themselves with private interests or the demands 
of the State, recognize the dangers of the “taut” assembly 
line and testify to innumerable maladjusted workers and 
“misfits” they have found among the cases submitted to them. 
The causes of this problem may be extrinsic, that is, not 
related to the assembly line itself. These include personal 
and family problems, bad relations with the foreman, the 
daily fatigue of commuting between home and factory. They 
can also be intrinsic, specifically: failure to adapt to the pace 
of the line, a psychological inability to perform automatic, 
mechanical operations, an “excess” of supervision, etc. Con- 
sultants and technical men who insist on denying these facts 
or who, though conceding their existence, claim that they 
are an inevitable and necessary part of production (‘‘someone 
must do the work”) are unfaithful to their trust and are 
assuming a heavy responsibility. It is clear that they, by them- 
selves, cannot change the oppressive system of institutions, 
of interests, and of routine practices; but their total lack of 
concern helps to increase, throughout the industry, the num- 
ber of discontented and maladjusted workers, thereby expand- 
ing an area in which no healthy production nor any civic life 
worthy of the name can be built. We have seen, in the ex- 
ample of the race tensions in Detroit, the repercussion of this 
maladjustment on the workers’ leisure, the crime of this 
“dehumanization,” unrelieved by any of the pleasures of 
social exchange, the pathological revenge of the individual, 
and the appeal to all his aggressive instincts—in brief, the 
“despiritualization” of work leading to (or perhaps merely 
reinforcing) by a sort of contagion, the despiritualization 
of all leisure. 


Conclusions 


The assembly line is an important stage in the increasing 
mechanization and movement towards complete automation 
of industry, and it remains a continuing reality both for today 
and tomorrow. The area where it has not yet penetrated 
remains immense. There is no reason to think that it can be 
by-passed completely by installing automatic machines every- 
where to do the work that was until recently accomplished 
by single machines such as those of the first industrial revo- 
lution. Technology moves forward with giant steps, but it 
will still be some time before it is possible profitably to sub- 
stitute fully automatic controls for all the tasks now per- 
formed by the human brain.? In the meantime, the assembly 
line can still play a large role... . In the light of factors we 
have discussed in the foregoing, the prospects of an increasing 
adjustment to human need can today be clearly perceived. 


9. It appears to us that in this matter American theorists of Cyber- 
netics and their French disciples suffer from certain illusions. 
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The appearance of “special” machines, in which linear pro- 
gression is replaced by a cyclic form of production, the in- 
creased use of teams that foster cooperation and joint re- 
sponsibility, the realignment of the operations that takes place 
in a multi-purpose machine, the new architecture of the shop, 
all reveal on the technical level the beginnings of a new tech- 
nology that demands an intellectual reevaluation of these 
developments. 


Considered from the bio-psychological viewpoint and also 
the over-all viewpoint of operations, the workers’ participa- 
tion in the organization of their work, and the collective 
stimulus they receive from a rhythm set by mutual agree- 
ment, can help (at least partially) in reintegrating the work- 
er’s personality with his job. On the social level it is the 
team that conditions the success of the whole assembly line. 
Its composition must be carefully studied so that it comprises 
a group well adjusted to the rhythm of each member, in 
which, at the same time, common temperaments and interests 
and care in the choice of leadership combine to increase the 
harmony. The team should have the benefit of substitutes and 
of the relaxation provided by conversation and a certain 
flexibility of rhythm. 


The best cure for the inevitable dangers inherent in the 
assembly line is a radical one; it is the elimination of the 
assembly line by a complete automatization of those remain- 
ing hybrid production processes where men find themselves 
transformed into machines by their repetitive tasks. So long 
as this goal has not been reached, how can we try to 
“humanize” the assembly line during the transitional period ? 
The creation of opportunities for social exchange eases the 
problem somewhat, but fails to reach the hard core of the 
problem. The enrichment of the personality can be achieved 
only through a new evaluation. The worker needs to have 
professional instruction, giving him a certain broader tech- 
nical knowledge of the instruments, the machines, and the 
tools he employs and of the operations he performs. He also 
needs to be shifted from one post on the line to another so 
as to attain an over-all, rational view of the complete pro- 
duction process. His activity, even though limited to one 
section of the line, might become intellectually transformed 
and he could project more of himself into his job. Surely this 
intellectual revitalization of work on the assembly line will 
be followed by a corresponding moral and social revitaliza- 
tion, strengthening the ties of interest between the worker 


and society, creating in the worker a stimulation, however 
fragmentary, that justifies his job, and integrating him into a 
collective of which he feels himself to be a member both 
materially and spiritually, sharing in its efforts and its goals. 
There are the “psychological spurs,” the efficacy of which 
has been demonstrated in the USSR since the first Five-Year 
Plan (Social Emulation) and in: the British factories after 
1940 (“the spirit of Dunkirk”). But in the opinion of the 
psychologist it is very doubtful whether a moral tension or 
social pressure can, without danger to the individual, make 
him work over long periods of time at a pace above his normal 
physiological capacity. 


Thus, the assembly line deserves neither our excesses of 
praise or criticism nor the naive or clumsy defense of the 
purely technical people. It represents a fundamental stage in 
the contemporary history of industrialism, and one in which 
we still find ourselves although we can now dimly foresee 
its passing. It will be difficult but not impossible from now 
on to “humanize” it. . 


The assembly line is precisely the kind of area in which 
the intimate interrelations of the individual and the group, 
of the bio-psychological and the sociological factors, may be 
seen with particular clarity. The observations on the assembly 
line worker we have set forth here, reveal first an individual 
whose character displays a biological aspect with a unique 
rhythm and hereditary characteristics, and whose activities 
bring into play personal complexes in the psychoanalytic sense 
of the terms. Secondly, he is a member of a collective which 
covers a whole range of social groups, both inside and outside 
the factory. These groups are constantly acting upon him and 
conditioning his reactions. 


Elsewhere on the distant horizons of man’s attempt to 
humanize work on the assembly line there looms the possibility 
of a return to work of a many-sided richness, thanks to the 
fully automatic machine, and the beginnings of a new tech- 
nology. These goals cannot be accomplished except with strict 
cooperation between industrial physiology, psychology, and 
sociology; each science must work together and support the 
other. The science of man is indivisible. This unity is no- 
where more clearly expressed than in the fundamental need 
of our time for knowledge about our industrial environment 
and the need for humanizing it, a need which is at once 
theoretical and practical, intellectual and moral. 
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Behavioral Definitions of Personality 


and ‘l'emperament Characteristics* 


Eliot D. Chapple, Martha F. Chapple, and Judith A. Repp** 


Introduction 


When the anthropologist, in the course of his field work, 
becomes interested in the individual he is aware, intuitively 
at least, that the ways people in one culture behave are 
strikingly different on the average from those in another. 
If he becomes seriously concerned with describing these differ- 
ences and trying to ascertain how they come about, he tends 
to think of himself as embarking on the study of what in 
American anthropology is called “culture and personality.””! 


Since he realizes that his own qualitative descriptions of 
personality differences arising in different cultures are not 
necessarily systematic or objective, he had tended to assume 
that his techniques of observing events between people, or 
interviewing in order to obtain information about such events, 
no longer apply. As a result he has turned to the psychologists 
whose tests of personality promise the scientific rectitude he 
feels his own observations may not possess. Working fre- 
quently in non-European cultures, he can see the difficulties 
presented by the relatively standardized tests of clinical 
psychology—the Bernreuter, Minnesota Multiphasic, and the 
various categories of word-association tests. They are all 
language-bound and culture-bound and present grave prob- 
lems for the user even within the United States, with its 
varying regional cultures. 





* The authors wish to express their appreciation to Mrs. Grace 
Eastler and Mr. Arthur Katz of the Gilchrist Company, Boston; 
Miss Elizabeth Hatch, Mrs. Audrey Oftsthun and Miss Louise 
Mistlebauer of Carson Pirie Scott & Company, Chicago; Mr. Irvin 
L. Malcolm of the J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit; and Mr. C. 
Russell DeReamer of the General Electric Company, New York, 
formerly of the J. L. Hudson Company, for their assistance and 
enthusiasm in making possible the identification of many of the 
traits, and their validation, and to Dr. Joseph D. Matarazzo of 
the Division of Psychosomatic Medicine, Washington University 
Medical School, for reading the manuscript. 

** Eliot Chapple is President of the E. D. Chapple Company, 
Inc., Noroton, Conn. Mrs. Chapple and Mrs. Repp are his associates. 
1. Irving A. Hallowell, “Culture, Personality and Society,” from 


A. L. Kroeber et. al., Anthropology Today, University of Chicago 
Press, 1953, pp. 597-620. 


Accordingly, and almost unanimously, the anthropologist 
who wishes to study personality chooses the projective tests, 
principally the Rorschach, but occasionally such other tests 
as the T.A.T., the Bender Gestalt, or one of a variety of 
less well-known variants on the projective theme.? In spite 
of the marked division of opinion among clinical psychologists 
as to the validity and reliability of these tests, anthropologists 
and, for that matter, psychiatrists have tended to accept the 
claims made for them uncritically ; few have actually studied 
the evidence on which their validity is said to rest.> Even 
when used in the anthropological field, only a few investiga- 
tors have also been aware of the biasing effects of culture on 
the interpretation of their results. Perhaps they may be for- 
given when it is realized how widespread has been the accept- 
ance at face value of the projective tests among the clinical 
psychologists. Certainly it is not for the anthropological field 
worker to try to take over the research activities of the clinical 
psychologist, but it may be worth emphasizing that the ques- 
tion of how one validates such a test can contribute to the 
anthropologist’s return to his own field methods if he wishes 
to study personality and culture. 


Actually, everyone realizes that what we are trying to 
predict is how a Zuni, a Balinese, or a New England Yankee 
will behave or react in a given situation, and how one such 
person will vary from ancther in the same culture. We only 
seem to make the problem more difficult for ourselves when 
we hypostatize and say that the behavior is the result of the 
“personality structure” of the individual, and that any con- 
sistency of behavior is a consequence of forces within the 
individual.* Like it or not, we must depend upon behavioral 
evidence as the data from which we generalize about the 
“personality structure.” Whatever imputed attitudes or feel- 


2. Jules Henry and Melford E. Spiro, “Psychological Techniques: 
Projective Tests in Field Work,” Ibid., pp. 417-429. 


3. E. Lowell Kelly, “Theory and Technique of Assessment,” in 
Calvin P. Stone (Ed.), Annual Review of Psychology, Vol. 5, 1954, 
pp. 281-310. 


4. Else Frenkel Brunswik, quoted in Hallowell, of. cit. 
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ings or sentiments are interpreted from statements of in- 
formants, we still have to see whether they can be validated 
in the actual behavior of the individual. 


Consequently, if we are to establish ways of describing 
personality, as anthropologists perhaps we had better con- 
centrate upon more accurate and objective accounts of the 
behavior of the individuals of a given culture with one an- 
other. If we can isolate the sequences of reaction and inter- 
action and ask ourselves whether they are in fact associated 
with specific personality traits to which both we as investi- 
gators and our informants refer in talking about an individual, 
we can define a series of behavioral patterns objectively and 
with precision. We can then obtain by direct observation 
information about such patterns as they are manifested in 
the individual’s relations with others, or by interviewing, 
using a specific series of questions about the behavioral char- 
acteristics of the personality trait to elicit from our informants 
factual accounts of events in which the trait was observed 
in the individual. 


Such an approach has more than the advantage of relying 
upon our tested tools of observation of or interviewing for 
the events occurring between people. It also means that we 
are describing personality traits as patterns of behavior mani- 
fested with others, and the occurrence of these traits can then 
be validated in the same terms and «with the same operations. 
In effect, we are asking how a man behaves when he is of a 
“suspicious” nature, what are the cues we look for that 
differentiate “suspiciousness” from some other state, and does 
the individual actually behave in the pattern of “‘suspicious- 
ness” in situations where, from the evidence afforded by 
others, we can reasonably say that he was indeed showing 
this trait in a very obvious manner. 


If we wish to develop a way of describing the personalities 
of a large sample of individuals from a culture, once we have 
defined such patterns of behavior, we can then set up (as in 
fact has already been done) ways by which we can determine 
experimentally whether any given individual possesses such 
traits. Since they are evoked by the behavior of others, which 
can be accurately described, we can design an interview or 
other interpersonal situation in which another person deliber- 
ately alters his behavior in order to determine what behavior 
results when the individual we are interested in encounters 
a specific behavior pattern.» Does he react in such a way that 
we can describe him as having a “suspicious” nature? Can 
we then validate our findings by seeing whether he shows 
the same behavior in his daily life situations? 


By using such a standardized interview, we can obtain all 
the advantages of the psychological tests, that is, we can 
administer it to a large sample of the population and make 
comparisons between different cultures, and between the 
members of various institutions in the same culture. We can 
also determine whether there is institutional or hierarchical 
selectivity within an institution or on the same level across 





5. Eliot D. Chapple, “The Standard Experimental (Stress) Inter- 
view as Used in Interaction Chronograph Investigations,” Human 
Organization, Vol. 12, No. 2, 1953, pp. 23-32. 


institutions, and thus begin to investigate the interplay be- 
tween culture, social structure and personality in making up 
the organizational systems with which we are concerned. 


Since we are using behavioral patterns as our ingredients, 
we avoid the dangers of being culture- or language-bound. 
At the same time, we can use identical criteria to describe 
the patterns of behavior in interpersonal relations in every- 
day life, which we can then evaluate from the point of view 
of their frequency and intensity and their institutional and 
hierarchical location. One investigator should, therefore, be 
able to describe a culture on the basis of observation and 
interview, while another may interview a selected sample of 
its members, and both would agree with a high degree of 
reliability because both would be using the same criteria for 
their description of personality. 


It is in this, as opposed to the use ot projective tests, that 
the behavioral approach has its greatest value. If an in- 
formant manifests a pure color response on the Rorschach, 
the interpretation is that the individual is highly emotional 
or has poor control over his emotions. To determine whether 
he is or not, we have to observe how he acts with others, and 
we have to agree upon criteria of emotionality. Needless to 
say, one cannot observe a color response in the way the indi- 
vidual takes part in everyday life, and certainly one cannot 
make a series of observations of individuals being “emotional” 
and identify the color response in their actions when in such 
a state, nor show its absence in persons who clearly are not 
observed or described by others as “emotional.” Too many 
assumptions are needed to get from “color response” to 
“emotional,” and all of them founder unless the criteria of 
“emotionality” in the behavior of individuals are defined 
objectively and in such a way that there is no difficulty in 
differentiating this state from any others. 


But if we can make such discriminations and define such 
criteria, we don’t need to rely on the projective tests. They 
merely get in the way of the data that can be obtained by the 
traditional field techniques of the anthropologist. Granted 
we may want to employ special instruments designed to get 
the data we want on personality quickly and reliably, but 
these are part and parcel of the way we observe how our in- 
dividuals actually behave in their cultural setting and neces- 
sarily must be derived from them. 


THE USE OF THE BEHAVIORAL DEFINITIONS 


In the outline that follows, we have described various 
elements of behavior which combine into a pattern or sequence 
and constitute a trait in the “personality structure” (this term 
here includes what many authors describe as “temperament” ). 
Following this description, we have listed a series of questions 
to ask an informant about the person in whom we are in- 
terested, designed to elicit actual examples to substantiate 
whatever the informant’s answer may have been. We say, 
“Would you say ....cccccccces was like this?” and if the answer 
indicates that there is any evidence for it, we follow up with, 
“Could you give me an example or an incident you no- 
ticed ?”” and then explore by non-directive means for a more 
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specific description of the actual behavior, the frequency of 
such events, and the like. Each trait is taken up in turn until 
all those listed have been covered in this way. 


Both the names of the personality traits and many of the 
questions are obviously culture-bound. They were designed 
for use in the United States, but it is our belief that they can 
easily be adapted to other cultures. We have not tried to go 
through books on personality and compile a list of terms that 
may be equivalent to ours, nor can we be concerned here 
with the way these traits combine in specific ways to con- 
stitute well-defined personality types—either those found in 
psychiatric conditions or in the literature on personality 
studies. Much of our own research has been concerned with 
developing such descriptions of total personalities, but this 
is not the place to present our findings. We are trying to 
make available here some discriminations about personality, 
as evidenced in behavior, that we believe will be found useful 
by other field investigators, and that can be added to and 
perfected on the basis of studies in a variety of cultures. 


The patterns of behavior that precede each set of ques- 
tions are as objective as we can make them, and are equivalent 
to the even more precise and quantitative descriptions of 
such patterns provided by the Interaction Chronograph. The 
standardized Interaction Chronograph interview produces 
these patterns of behavior experimentally, and a three-way 
validation has been done between the patterns of behavior as 
they are observed in interpersonal situation, the questions 
that describe the trait in personality terms in our culture, 
and the behavior of the individual in the interview. The 
patterns of behavior, however, and the use of evocative state- 
ments or questions in interviewing can be employed com- 
pletely independently of any Interaction Chronograph re- 
search. 


No attempt has been made to try to arrange the state- 
ments in any order of magnitude. Partly this is due to the 
fact that we are primarily trying to hit upon a phrase that 
will evoke a response in the informant. We have, therefore, 
used alternate expressions taken from common United States 
stereotypes to make sure that we cover a wide enough range; 
partly this is because we want the informant to describe 
one or more events involving the individual in his own words 
and allow him to put in any differences of perceived magni- 
tude and frequency without suggesting that he should be 
thinking in terms of a five-point scale or anything of the sort. 
Although it might be possible to construct something like 
this, our own experience ‘suggests that it is very difficult in 
interviews for informants to make precise discriminations as 
to the degree of magnitude of a trait. For that, one has to 
rely on observation, preferably with the Chronograph. 


Wherever possible, the field investigator should try to vali- 
date the statements against direct observation. He should 
attempt to make sample observations of the individual on the 
job, in the home, in his cliques or associations, in order to see 
whether the trait is manifested when a particular pattern of 
behavior on the part of another occurs. If the investigation 
permits, this should be done independently of the interview 





material, but the single investigator will have to rely on his 
own scientific scruples to avoid any possibility of bias. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN PERSONALITY AND 
TEMPERAMENT TRAITS 


The reader will notice that we have made a distinction 
between personality and temperament traits in the outline 
following this section. We recognize that this may appear 
to be an arbitrary distinction; nevertheless, we have found it 
to be a useful one. In brief, the division into groups of the 
traits that make up the personality structure in the broadest 
sense is based upon a very fundamental observation, namely, 
that certain traits are characteristic of everybody, while others 
are found only in a relatively few people, and occur as a 
reaction only during or after a specific behavioral situation. 
Those traits that represent a constant part of the individual’s 
behavior in all his relationships we call the personality traits. 
Every individual is characterized by a greater or lesser num- 
ber of each one and can be ranged on a continuous scale for 
comparison with his fellows. 


The far larger number of traits described in the following, 
we have called the temperament traits. They arise as over- 
or under-compensatory reactions to given situations. Many 
persons show no evidence of possessing them and the fre- 
quency and the magnitude of their occurrence vary in different 
organizations and, we believe, in different cultures. The im- 
portant thing to remember about them is that the same be- 
havioral situation can have differential results in two persons; 
in other words, two-persons react in different ways to the 
same situation involving one or more other persons. We have 
classified the temperament traits by the situations which pro- 
duce them, so that it should be relatively easy for the field 
investigator to identify the precipitating behavior and then 
to describe the specific reaction to it which determines what 
temperament trait is being manifested. 


It should also be emphasized that although individuals do 
not habitually manifest opposed reactions to the same situa- 
tion, they may possess a number of temperament traits not 
mutually exclusive. Since each combination that occurs in 
any given individual varies in the magnitude, that is, the 
intensity, of each trait, the possible combinations and permuta- 
tions can be relatively large. This is further varied by the 
variations in magnitude of the personality factors that serve 
as the basic substrate on which the temperamental factors 
are constructed. There is, hence, much variegation possible 
in the personality structures that result, sufficient at least to 
provide a useful beginning for a behavioral description of 
the component personality and temperament traits of the 
individual in any culture. 


Personality Traits 
ACTIVITY 


Pattern of Behavior: The level at which a person habitu- 
ally sustains his speech, action or periods of response when 
with other people. The longer the periods of action, the higher 
the level of activity. 
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Questions: Does he talk freely and easily? Does he keep 
on talking for long pericds of time? Or does he say very 
little at any one time? Is he responsive (smiling, nodding) ? 
Does he have energy or drive? 


LISTENING ABILITY 


Pattern of Behavior: The amount of time an individual 
remains silent or inactive compared to being active or re- 
sponsive; therefore, the relative amount of time in which 
he would be able to listen to another’s conversation. 


Questions: Is he a good listener, or does he seem unable 
to be quiet long enough to listen to others? Is he too quiet, 
so that he appears to be almost unresponsive? Is he rarely 
quiet? Does he seem to operate at a fast pace or a slow one? 


FLEXIBILITY 


Pattern of Behavior: The ranges within which the indi- 
vidual varies his pace as the situation demands it; the ability 
to modify the frequency with which he acts to adjust to 
widely different levels of activity and listening ability in 
other people. 


Questions: Does he seem easily able to adapt to different 
types of personalities and situations? Or does he find it 
difficult to do so? (How difficult?) Do other persons have to 
adapt to him rather than the reverse? Is he rigid? 


PSEUDO-FLEXIBILITY 


Pattern of Behavior: The degree to which a person’s 
flexibility in being able to vary the amounts of his response 
and his periods of listening is associated with a highly in- 
flexible pace. 


Questions: Does he (superficially) appear to be adaptable, 
but on closer observation or acquaintance prove not to be? 


INITIATIVE 


Pattern of Behavior: The relative frequency with which 
a person is able to start action, either physical or verbal, when 
both he and others have been inactive even if only briefly, as 
compared to others. 


Questions: Does he anticipate need to take action and then 
approach the appropriate people without being told? Or does 
he appear to prefer to wait for others to make the approach? 
Does he go to see someone without being asked to? Does he 
volunteer a comment frequently when there is a lull in the 
conversation ? 


QUICKNESS 


Pattern of Behavior: The speed with which a person takes 
the initiative. 


Questions: How quick is he to act when the situation re- 
quires it? Is he too quick? Does he wait to see what others 
will do? Is he deliberate in his contacts with others? Does 
he take a lot of time in getting started? Is he slow even to 
volunteer a comment when it would be natural to do so, or 
when no one is saying anything? 


DOMINANCE 


Pattern of Behavior: The frequency with which a person 
takes over or maintains control in spite of the attempts of 
other people to assume control. 


Questions: If he meets a threat of competition, such as 
when someone interrupts him a lot, how does he act? Does 
he control the situation or does he give up easily? If another 
person is in control of a situation, how does he act? Is he 
dominating ? 


AGGRESSIVENESS OR OVER-EAGERNESS 


Pattern of Behavior: The individual doesn’t wait for an- 
other person to stop but keeps coming in and responding or 
cutting him off before he is through. 


Questions: Is he eager to express himself? Does he seem 
to respond quickly to others? Does he show his impatience of 
delays that prevent him from getting an opportunity to ex- 
press himself? Does he respond frequently even when the 
other person has the floor? 


HESITANCY OR INHIBITEDNESS 


Pattern of Behavior: An individual consistently is unable 
to respond immediately to another person’s action. 


Questions: Does he seem uncertain of himself? Does he 
characteristically hesitate before responding? Does he seem 
unable to respond quickly in a conversation or when asked 
to do something? Does he seem sometimes to be in another 
world when approached ? 


Temperament Traits 
The Situation: On First Meeting 


SHYNESS OR RESERVE 


Pattern of Behavior: An individual’s level of activity does 
not reach its normal rate until the contact has continued for 
some time. 


Questions: Is he tense at the beginning of an interview? 
Is he awkward in his muscular movements when entering a 
new situation? Does he have difficulty in expressing himself 
at first? Is he reserved, wary, shy? Does he express himself 
in a non-commital manner? Does this tend to wear off after 
awhile? 


PRETENTIOUSNESS 


Pattern of Behavior: On first meeting, or at the beginning 
of a contact, the individual tends to talk so freely and easily 
and for such long periods as to suggest a level of drive and 
energy that is quite misleading. (When he meets a challeng- 
ing situation to which he must adjust, he is not able to main- 
tain this high level of activity.) 


Questions: Does he talk a good ball game? Is he a breeze 
artist, particularly on first meeting? Is he easily deflated when 
he doesn’t secure a response? Does he make a better first 
impression than he is able to sustain after frequent contact? 
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The Situation: When a Person Doesn’t Receive an 
Immediate Response 


PREFERENCE FOR DOING THINGS HIMSELF 


Pattern of Behavior: The individual handles a situation 
where initiative is required by taking care of the problem 
himself without discussing it with other people, or if he 
does at all, reduces the length of his actions with other people 
to a minimum by being brief while carrying on his own 
physical action. 

Questions: Does he prefer to do things himself rather than 
explain to others or persuade others to do them? When some- 
thing has to be done, does he have a tendency to try to deal 
with the situation through physical action? Does he seem to 
act just for the sake of acting? 


ABILITY TO TAKE THE FLOOR 


Pattern of Behavior: The individual shows an ability to 
talk or act freely for long periods in a situation in which he 
receives no immediate response from other persons. 


Questions: Can he get up and talk easily to a group, or is 
he thrown off stride if his audience is unresponsive? Can he 
explain something to an individual with enthusiasm even if 
he doesn’t seem to be arousing much interest? Does he deal 
with situations by talking about them with other people 
rather than by trying to solve them by his own energies? 
Would he rather talk about things than do anything about 
them himself? 


QUESTIONING OR NEGATIVE 


Pattern of Behavior: An individual markedly increases the 
period of his silences and slows his pace down when he does 
not obtain an immediate response from the other person. 


Questions: Does he have an overly-skeptical attitude about 
almost any situation or suggestion? Does he almost automati- 
cally tend not to accept the opinions of others? Is he generally 
negative towards suggestions? (If answers are “yes,” ask 
next question:) Is he distrustful or suspicious of the motives 
of others? 


EASILY DISCOURAGED 


Pattern of Behavior: An individual becomes increasingly 
hesitant before he responds to the other person if the other 
person in turn is very unresponsive to him. 


Questions: Does having to do things repeatedly on his own 
initiative discourage him? Is he easily discouraged when his 
ideas don’t get an immediate response? If someone has to 
step in and do his job because he hasn’t acted, does he lose 
interest? Does he give up easily? 


ANXIETY 


Pattern of Behavior: When he does not get a response, 
the individual becomes visibly upset, his pace becomes quick, 
his actions short, and he is unable to recover for a consider- 
able period of time. 
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Questions: Is he tense and anxious? Does he have real 
difficulty in relaxing noticeably with another person for long 
periods? Is he preoccupied with personal problems or health 
problems? Does he have palpitations, sweat, feelings of suffo- 
cation, so that he cannot handle contacts with others for a 
considerable length of time? 


The Situation: Reaction Following a Period of 
Unresponsiveness by Another 


OVER-IMPATIENCE 


Pattern of Behavior: After a situation during which he 
has had the experience of not getting immediate responses 
from other people, the individual quickens his pace and 
shortens his responses. 


Questions: Does he tend to be upset if people don’t respond 
to him and withdraw from the situation? Does he seem to be 
tense if this happens? Is he over-impatient, liable to be unable 
to relax and deal with the situation normally? 


EMOTIONALITY 


Pattern of Behavior: The individual shows indications of 
being easily disturbed or upset, manifested by an unusual burst 
of activity after being involved in situations in which he does 
not obtain the expected responses from other people. 


Questions: Is he emotional? Is he easily upset when he 
doesn’t get a response? Does he have signs of a temper? 
Does he seem to be disturbed or become mad easily and keep 
talking about a situation much longer than one would expect? 


EXTREME DISTRUSTFULNESS OR SUSPICIOUSNESS 
(PARANOID) 


Pattern of Behavior: The individual who has become 
questioning or negative (see discussion above) when he 
doesn’t get an immediate response remains unresponsive after 
the situation is over and the other people respond quickly 
and normally to him. 


Questions: Is he extremely suspicious or distrustful of 
others? Does he feel persecuted, that others are against him? 


The Situation: When There Is a Threat of 
Competition 


PERSISTENCE 


Pattern of Behavior: A person is able to persist in his 
activity when someone else is trying to dominate or to take 
over control of the situation, but this is not an over-com- 
pensatory reaction, since his activity is proportionally not 
extreme by comparison to his normal level. 


Questions: Is he persistent? Does he seem to persist in the 
face of opposition and to be able to make his point even in 
spite of competition from someone else who wants to control 
the situation? Does he stick to things? Is he stubborn? 
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DEFENSIVENESS 


Pattern of Behavior: Whenever there is an indication, 
however slight, of competition, or an attempt to take over 
control of a situation, the individual reacts immediately by 
talking more and more, as long as the situation continues. 


Questions: Does he tend to be defensive when people aren’t 
really attacking him, or when corrections, however slight, 
are suggested to him? Does he react to criticism, even if only 
implied or unintentional, by vigorous action? 


OBSTINACY 


Pattern of Behavior: A person refuses to give up at any 
attempt to dominate him and as a result, overcompensates in 
his effort to hold the floor by talking more than he does in 
any other situation. 


Questions: Is he obstinate, unyielding, not merely stub- 
born? Does he seem to oppose for the sake of opposing and 
be most extreme whenever detecting any opposition? 


COMBATIVENESS 


Pattern of Behavior: An individual consistently re-inter- 
rupts when another person tries to dominate him. 


Questions: Does he come right back in if someone has 
dominated him? Does he appear to react quickly to com- 
petition ? Does he tend to fight back if there is any opposition 
to what he is saying or trying to do ? 


SUBMISSIVENESS 


Pattern of Behavior: A person becomes increasingly hesi- 
tant and inhibited and does not respond for a marked period 
of time when someone who has dominated him stops to let 
him have his turn. 


Questions: Is he a Caspar Milquetoast? Is he very sub- 
missive whenever anyone puts up an argument, and does he 
tend to withdraw under such circumstances? Does he have 
great difficulty carrying on if there is any opposition? Does 
he wait passively after being dominated for someone to take 
the initiative to him? 


The Situation: Reaction After the Threat of 
Competition Is All Over 


EXCITABILITY 


Pattern of Behavior: A person only partially returns to 
his usual level of pace and activity after quickening his pace 
to meet the threat of a competitive situation. 


Questions: Is he excitable or impulsive? After pressure (of 
situation or correction by another) is he liable to do things 
too quickly without finding out all the facts? Does he have 
a tendency to jump quickly from one thing to another with- 
out taking the time to get the first thing settled? 


BEARING A GRUDGE 


Pattern of Behavior: A person reacts to attempts to domi- 
nate him by becoming increasingly silent after the situation 
is over as well as less able to talk freely and easily. 


Questions: Does he appear to have a hard time getting 
over a correction or what appears to be a slight? Is he resent- 
ful or surly? Does he bear a grudge? 


PETULANCE OR OVER-SENSITIVENESS 

Pattern of Behavior: A person becomes even quicker in 
pace and shorter in his responses after a situation when some- 
one has dominated him than he was during the actual com- 
petitive situation. 

Questions: Does he seem to be over-sensitive to situations 
in which he thinks other people are competing with him? 
Is he liable to be disturbed by too much opposition or com- 
petition to the point of withdrawal from the situations? Are 
his feelings easily hurt when he thinks someone is trying to 
take control of the situation involving him, even if it was 
not intentional ? 


SELF-JUSTIFICATION 

Pattern of Behavior: A person becomes highly verbal after 
the threat of competition or domination has passed. 

Questions: Does he appear to be constantly justifying him- 
self? Does he habitually try to talk himself out of any error 
or criticism; even if only implied? Does he frequently change 
his opinions whenever his original opinion has been challenged 
in any way, rationalizing as he goes along? 
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Reviews of the Literature 


Groups in Harmony and Tension: An Integration of 
Studies on Intergroup Relations, by Muzafer Sherif and 
Carolyn W. Sherif. Harper and Bros., New York, 1953, 


pp. xiii and 316. 


This book seems to be a wholly laudable attempt to make 
the connection between a set of “social problems” and the 
modestly accumulating body of theory and research in soci- 
ology and social psychology. The authors direct our atten- 
tion to the various problems of intergroup relations—preju- 
dice, war, industrial strife, etc—and propose that the con- 
tributions of social scientists to their understanding and 
solution will not come from ad hoc action programs or off- 
the-cuff, research, but from translations into and out of the 
language, the concepts, and the findings of systematic theory 
and research. In other words, they argue in favor of treating 
the problems of intergroup relations on a slightly higher 
level of abstraction, and within a more organized framework 
than is usually the case. 

Muzafer Sherif’s own work is surely exemplary in this 
regard, and the present book provides us with an example of 
how an empirically-oriented social scientist can commute be- 
tween the real world and the laboratory, between history 
and sociology, between nations and small groups, between 
theory and research—and still get somewhere. The authors 
lead us, step by step, from an initial conceptualization of 
intergroup relations from the point of view of social-psycho- 
logical theory, to an ordering of other theories and observa- 
tions in terms of this conceptual framework, to the formu- 
lation of a “strategic” small group experiment which, in turn, 
feeds back into the theory. 

The main theme of the book stresses that intergroup rela- 
tions cannot be illuminated by individual psychology alone, 
or even by an understanding of the dynamics of intra-group 
relations alone. Thus, the frustration-aggression hypothesis, 
even if it were completely adequate, could not explain the 
choice of one target over another (for that is a matter which 
individuals learn from and share with their in-groups). Or. 
again, the fact that a particular group is democratic in its 
intra-group relations would not be sufficient information for 
an understanding of the character of its intergroup relations. 

Intergroup relations, the authors tell us, must be ap- 
proached from the point of view of the individual, as con- 
formist behavior; that is, an individual’s attitudes and ac- 
tions towards others are more likely to be attitudes and 
actions he shares with those he values, rather than unilateral 
departures from these respected associates. From the point 
of view of the groups involved, intergroup behavior is to be 
approached from an interactional point of view: “‘social dis- 
tance scales are products of interaction between groups, in 
which vital interests, goals, values of the group come into 
conflict.” 

For their formulations, the authors take us through vari- 
ous concepts current and fruitful in social psychology: social- 
distance, reference and membership groups, etc. They review 
various positions on intergroup relations that they wholly, or 
partially, reject: the national character approach, the “human 


nature is that way” approach, the racist approach, the great- 
man leadership approach. More important, perhaps, they 
inventory empirical studies of prejudice and social distance, 
and review something of what is known about the formation 
of these attitudes. Then, too, they take a further step back 
and point to the usefulness of historical evidence for an un- 
derstanding of the heritage of social distance scales that can 
be found in differing national and social groups. And, at 
every step, there is a long and useful bibliography. 

The book concludes with a report of the first in a series 
of current experimental attempts to translate the concepts 
developed to this point into a study of the interaction be- 
tween two rival groups of boys at a summer camp. After 
allowing the boys to mingle freely and to form spontaneous 
friendships, two experimental groups were created (cutting 
across the ties that had been created in the first place), and 
careful record was then kept of the rise of new structures 
of interaction and authority and the growth of idiosyncratic 
norms (including patterned attitudes towards the out-group). 
In the final phase of the experiment, the two groups were 
made to confront each other in a conflict situation where the 
operation of out-group stereotypes, and the process of in-group 
control of the behavior of its members towards the out-group, 
were studied and then analyzed for their implications. 

The difficulty with the experimental climax, if there is one, 
is that the reader tends to equate intergroup relations with 
“prejudice” through much of the book, but then finds, in 
the experiment, the study of two equally endowed groups 
facing each other in a situation that reguires overt and ob- 
jective competition and conflict. Clearly, much of what the 
earlier sections tell us about prejudice cannot be structured 
in this way; implicit, too, is the difficulty of reconciling the 
kind of thinking about prejudice that focuses on the learning 
of social distance, even in the absence of interaction, with 
the interactional approach to prejudice. The authors, one is 
certain, are aware of these difficulties, but precisely because 
the emphasis of the book is placed on a generic approach 
to intergroup relations, it might have been well to consider 
explicitly some of the variations in the kinds of models one 
would construct to study race riots as compared with wars, 
for example. An equally important methodological problem de- 
served attention, too: it is the problem of specifying the con- 
ditions under which small group scale-models may be taken 
as representative of larger-scale situations. To what extent, 
in other words, does the rivalry of two groups of boys com- 
peting face-to-face tell us something of the conflict of two 
nations at war? The authors do treat this problem to some 
extent (in their discussion of leadership, for example), but 
they do not face it head-on, though they are particularly well 
equipped to do so. 

There is in this book a willingness not only to teach, but 
also to learn from others. And there is a desire to solve social 
problems, too. It is hardly the most complete book available 
on any one of the subjects explored, but it is surely one of 
the most creative. —Evinvu Katz 
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